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THE FOUNTAIN ON THE COMMON. 

Our artist, Mr. Homer, has furnished us on this page with a 
delightful sketch of a scene dear to the heart of every Bostonian 
—the Fountain on the Common. The banks which rise on either 
side, intersected with walks and shaded by graceful forest-trees, 


are filled with promenaders, with children and their parents and | 
nurses. A miniature schooner is dashing away on the pond to | 


the delight of its young owners, and in the midst of all the Foun- 
tain rears its pure column of silver that shivers into spangles when 


it attains its highest elevation. This, as our distant readers may 


require to be informed, is but one and the simplest form of the 
fountain, which is constructed to execute a variety ot beautiful 
changes. We have chosen to represent it under a moderate head 
of water, in order to display the surrounding scene, for during its 


fullest display, its moving arches occupy a wide space, and the 
whole surrounding air is filled with a soft veil of mist. Well do 
we remember the first appearance of the naiad from Lake Cochitu- 
ate as the finale of the celebration of the gift of water to the city. 
An immense concourse thronged the hills and malls as far as eye 
conld reach. The whole day (October 25, 1848) had heen occn- 
pied in rejoicings, and the celebration was one of the most excit- 
ing and interesting our city ever witnessed. At sunrise one hun- 
dred gins had been fired, and all the bells of the churches rung. 
The streets had been decorated with flags, triumphal arches and 
mottoes, the troops had been reviewed on the Common by the 
governor, a magnificent procession, occupying over two hours in 
passing any given point, had filed through the streets, and now 
with a mingling of banners, plumes. and arms and a sea of up- 


| turned faces, had halted upon the spot represented in our engrav- 


ing. It was four a’clock when they reached the Pond, and 
the ceremonies there commenced by singing a hymn to the tune ot 
Old Hundred by the immense assembly, led by the Handel and 
Hadyn Society. After a prayer from Rev. Dr. Sharp, the mayor 
arose and said, “ Citizens of Boston, it has been propesed that 
pure water be introduced into the city. All who are in favor of 
the proposition will please to say aye.” A tremendous shout of 
‘‘aye”’ arose from all parts of the Common, and the Foentain 
burst forth, seattering its sparkles and its freshness all abent. 
The enthusiasm of the citizens broke forth in a tremendous chorus 
that woke the echoes of the hills for miles around, and the roar of 
the multitude mingled with the booming of artillery, anmouncing 
the intelligence that the waters of Lake Cochituate wern inthe city. 
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Che Brothers of the Coast: 
BUCCANEERS GF FHE 


A WILD STORY OF THE TROPICS. 


BY JOUN B. WILLIAMS, M. D.* 


CHAPTER I. 


JOAQUIN REQUIEM. 


Ar the period in which the singular events forming the founda- 
tion of this drama transpired, the maritime world offered a spectacle 
perhaps unique in the annals ofits history. The celebrated Dutch 
navy had not yet swept the seas of all rivals; the English marine 
was yet unbuilt; the French nobility considered the colonies as 
vile spots, where only Gascon cadets could go without compromis- 
ing their coat of arms. Thus, the Spanish nation, master of the 
Indies, could ballast their galleons with ingots of gold and silver. 
The Spaniards had either exterminated or subdued the Indians, 
banishing the most indomitable of them to the depths of the woods, 
far from their burning huts, and there these poor wretches nestled 
their cabins in the midst of mangroves. The more docile ones 
worked in the mines, or engaged in pearl fishing, the Spaniards 
appropriating all their labor. The Inquisition at Madrid reigned 
over a hundred cities in the rich countries of South America and 
the Antilles. At the time we commence this history, every port 
contained a fleet of merchant vessels charged for the Peninsula. 

For many months, however, all these ships remained ingloriously 
at anchor, without daring to go to sea. Strange thing! Proud 


and powerful Spain was afraid of some hundred ragged pirates, 


hawks of the Caribbean Sea, who had chosen for an observatory 
arock six leagues round, called Turtle Island. It is only by 
fabulous exploits and the miraculous heroism of this handful of 
adventurers, neglected or calumniated by Spanish writers, that we 
can explain the grandeur of that extraordinary struggle between 
these savage filibusters and Spain, who saw the heart of her pos- 
sessions menaced by them. 

We hope the reader will not decry what he may be tempted to 
regard as only the excess of invention. We affirm we have been 
less bold than history. The latter has collected facts which no 
romancist would dare to use without fearing the reproach of 
improbability. 


The pearl fishery, which forms the first scene of our history, was 
called La Rancheria. It was situated on the eastern shore of the 


Isle of Spain, since called St. Domingo, and offered a beautiful 
scene to the eye. The vigorous vegetation of the Antilles might 
h seen in ail its luxuriant splendor. Deep blue waves died 
away on the shore with that harmonious and monotonous murmur 
which rocks the cradle of thought. 


The datto, or summer residence of the commander, Don Ramon 
Carral, with ite pointed gable and Moorish balconies, stood out 


gracefully from this virgin landscape. It was fianked by four 
painted kiosks, tower-shaped, and covered with creeping plants, 
which ascended to the roof, the green buds hanging down and 
festooning the windows in a most graceful manner. At the back 
of the hatto was a grove of orange, papan and banana trees spark- 
ling with golden frait and purple flowers, entirely covering an 
ascent. The house, 80 to sav, leaned against this flowery screen. 


The subtle perfume of this luxurious vegetation, the aspect of 
the deep azure sky, fringed with ruby lines in the horizon, all that 
living poetry which seizes upon the sight and heart, would have 
made a European imagine the enjoyments of creole life—a life 
cradled like that of an infant whose hammock is softly suspended 
on the convolvulus of the forest. In fact, under this delightful 
sky, life is only an enchantment. Jt is a fairy dream enacted on 
earth. The tepid ocean serves to bathe in. ‘There is happiness in 
the very air. 

Still, a vague sadness shadowed the forchead of a young girl, 
who, early on a beautiful May morning, sauntered listlessly up 
and down the balcony of the hatto, followed by a negress. This 
girl, whose step had all the undulating grace peculiar to creoles, 
was Done Carmen de Larates, the queen of La Rancheria. After 
a few minutes, she felt fatigued, and leaning against the balcony, 
awaited the preparations of the pearl fishers, who usually com- 
menced their labors at six o'clock in the morning. Before pro- 
cooting with this history, we may be permitted to make a short 

ssion in favor of our principal heroine. 

na Carmen was seventeen years of age. Her handsome face 
pv: uayed her frank and noble disposition. She had been brought 
up by her father (who had died some months before) in principles 
of pride and strict devotion, which had not, however, altered the 


natural bent of her disposition. She was no coquette, but loved 
all that was beautiful, and could always discover it by an instinct 
of superior taste which never deceived her. Lively, impetuous at 
times, but essentially good, she always atoned by the charm of a 
smile, or by a good word, the order or too imperious reproach 
whieh might have escaped her. Her beauty vividly contrasted by 
its northern tints which ordinarily surrounded her. 

Dona Carmen inherited from her mother a Flemand from Bruges, 
one of those melancholy faces pale in repose, but which the least 
impression colors with deep carnation tints. ‘The freshness of her 
complexion spurned al! wilet art, and a flower adorned Dona 
Carmen better than a stream of diamonds. On the morning of 
whith we speak, the curls of her chestaut hair, without powder, 
fell in disorder on her shoulders. Her large black eyes, shaded 
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by long velvety eyelilllhes, were fixed on the sea, and attested by - 
their lustre the enengy of her soul, and at the same time their 
smiling and sweet expression revealed her exquisite goodness. 
She was a beauty worthy of the scenery surrounding her. 

The night ended. The flowers opened their petals to the morn- 
ing insects. In the distance the forests and the hills emerged 
from the shade, by degrees getting rid of their confused and inde- 
finite perspective to retake their own veritable proportions. The 
fresh morning dawn, through which the stars could yet be distin- 
guished, for the sun had not yet gilded the sky, brought out the 
brilliant landscape, which every moment became more distinct. 

Dona Carmen appeared absorbed by the view of this sublime 
horizon, when she heard a voice behind her, too well known, 
exclaim abruptly : 

“ Already up, senorita ?” 

She turned quickly round, and perceived the hard and ironical 
countenance of the commander, Don Ramon Carral. He was a 
little man, thin but nervous. His pinched-up lips, his fawn-colored 
eyes and red eyebrows, the exaggerated curvature of his nose—all 
revealed an implacable and covetous disposition. 


Her cousin, and associated with Dona Carmen’s father, he cal- 
culated to marry the young heiress of La Rancheria, and thus 
become master of that magnificent fishing ground. Habituated 
to command, and looking upon that charming girl only as a child, 
he treated her in an imperious manner. 


Dona Carmen had until now borne with this tyranny out of 


respect to her father’s memory ; but this time annoyed by the rude 
tone of this man, she felt her heart rebel within her. 

“I wish to watch the fishing to-day,” she coldly replied. “Since 
it is the only pleasure to amuse me in this solitary place, permit 
me at least to enjoy it. You have already forbidden me to walk 
in the woods, under a pretext of a thousand imaginary dangers, 
from serpents to ladrones. I am a prisoner at home. That ought 
to suffice you.” 


Don Ramon concealed a movement of impatience, and replied 
in a sharp voice. 

“Would I deprive you of pleasure, Carmen! Bat you know 
the sight of you encourages the hired fishermen and slaves to 
neglect their duty. They reckon on your indulgence.” 

“T am just, senor, and I despise useless cruelties. These poor 
people are God’s creatures.” 

“Believe me, these are romantic reveries, Carmen. I leave it 
to time to undeceive you. In the meanwhile, I shall always be 
ready to satisfy the least of your desires.”’ 

He carried to his lips a silver whistle which was attached to a 
chain round his neck, and drew from it a prolonged and shrill 


sound, A crowd of slaves, Indians and fishermen came out im- 
mediately from the ajoupas, rude huts which extended along the 


shore. The lonely beach was soon animated by their cries and 
joyous songs. In passing under the balcony, they bowed respect- 
fully. Dona Carmen, who was watched by the commander, re- 
plied by a half smile to these evidences of affection; but she 
remained pensive. 


The fishermen detached their six-oared canoes, and grouped 
around the capitana, or principal barque used in pearl fishing. 


One canoe, however, had not yet quitted the shore. The rowers 
appeared as if waiting for some one. Don Ramon made a sign 
for them to hasten. They then cried at the top of their voices: 
Joaguin ! Joaquin 

There was no answer to this call. The commander stamped 
his feet in rage, and blew his whistle again. ‘This time there ap- 


peared on the threshold of one of the ajoupas a handsome young 


man of twenty or twenty-two years of age; he wore drawers of 
striped cotton; his arms and chest were naked; his large straw 
hat, worn on the back of his head, allowed his short-cut hair to be 
seen. His slight but well knit form revealed more than ordinary 
strength and suppleness. His slightly protruding lips, being a 
little apart, gave a glimpse of magnificent teeth. His soft blue 
eyes were surmounted by a large forehead which seemed to defy 
servitude, 

“ Ah,” said the commander, knitting his heavy eyebrows, “ itis 
that sluggard Joaguin who is again late !” 

But this reproach was unheard by Carmen, whose countenance 
became less sombre at the sight of the young fisherman. Joaquin, 
whose face was pale and anxious, advanced slowly. He bowed 
like the others when passing the balcony, and stopped at Don 
Ramon’s voice, who called to him : 


“Stop! I want to speak to you.” And the commander mut- 
tered between his teeth : “This disobedience merits an exemplary 
punishment !” 

But Carmen immediately interrupted him, saying to him with 
vivacity : 

“Pardon him, cousin. I have for a long time intended to ask 
this favor of you. Joaquin’s occupation is a horrible one, Is it 
not?” 

“ Well?” said Carral. 

“ Well, attach him to the service of the household.” 

The commander shrugged his shoulders. 

“J really forgot,’ he replied “ that Joaquin is your protege, and 
that a slave’s occupation dishonors bim. I suppose I must find 
him some more noble and gallant employment—for example, that 
of page or squire to the Dona Carmen de Larates,” he added, 
bursting into a loud laugh. 

“ What means this stupid jesting ?” haughtily replied the young 
girl. 

“ Heyday!’ said Don Ramon, whilet bis swarthy features re- 
sumed the serious character habitual to them ; “it means that you 
axe very imprudent to ask such « favor of me. I advise you to 
forget this youth, who already occupies too much of your thoughts 
ma mie. it only encourages the natural insglence of his race.” 


“Cousin, your words offend me,” replied Carmen, surprise 
the last degree at having inctifred such a reproach. “ Have 
not yourself boasted to me of Joaquin’s docility and devotion » 

“Twas wrong,” replied the commander, “ Yes, formerly; 
was one of our best fishermen. But he has changed for » 


time past. His audacity elone has improved. You know i ae 
well as I do.” nights! 
“I know it as well as you do!” replied Carmen, méehanicaly he 
“ Yes,” said Don Ramon, with emphasis ; “the other evenis Te 
when we were conversing under the orange trees, and you let y 4 
fan fall, who picked it up at the moment I was stooping for it? wont 
“Tt'was he, then,” interrupted Carmen. “I did not notices cn 
But, thanks to you, I can bear it in mind.” : 
“Very well,” replied the commander, in @ voice which, in mae 
of himself, faltered a little. ‘“ But the day before yesterday, wi eo 
you expressed a desire to go on the water by starlight, how wa; “T cs 
we had Joaquin for a rower, in a canoe which was not his, wh mastiil 
Gongora, the proper boatsman, was intoxicated in his ajoupa re : 
“What!” cried Carmen; “was that dejected and silent tov @ 
who rowed us so well, Joaquin? I did not recognizé him, othe ~~ 
wise I should have spoken to him.” _ ~ 
Don Ramon bit his lips impatiently, for he could ‘not dou i 
young girl’s candor; besides, she tegarded a falsehood as a _ a 
horrible sin. Nevertheless, he made a last attempt, and said rigid : 
atfectiot 
“But, at least, you might inform me who is the gallant ¥ ~ % 
every morning ties a bouquet of flowers to the trellis-work of said a 


balcony.” 
“ Can it be that poor Joaquin can be guilty of so great a crime “Yee 
asked Carmen, laughingly. “And here I have been dreaming 


was some mysterious unknown who came to La Rancheriag ‘apes 
pressly on my account, and even in my moments of serious thougt . ay 
ascribed the gallantry to you, Don Ramon Carral. Conigi 
cousin, that it is simple on your part thus to reveal a rival.” idolate 

Don Ramon comprehended, while listening to this raillery, thd and the 
he had taken a false step, and that he was only foolishly awake! 5™ 
ing in Dona Carmen’s heart thoughts which still slumbered. oul 


“Seriously, cousin, are you jealous of that poor fisherman’ 
resumed Carmen, with calmness. 

“No,” replied the commander, quickly. ‘But do you not pej 
ceive that it is your kindness which encourages this insolent bol 
ness? Can you deny that the looks of this poor fisherman, 
you call him, follow you everywhere, and that his features li 
up when he sees you ?” 

At the same time, he made a sign to Joaquin to join li 
companions. 


Dona Carmen remained a moment abashed and thoughtful jam 2°" 


the natural pride of her character soon gained the ascendancy ted sac: 


and she said to her cousin, with dignity : had tal 

“Enough on this subject, Don Ramon. I would rather regarl “Be 
your strange jealousy as a pl try, and not as an offence. — 
sides, reassure yourself, Joaquin loves me as a brother. He play _~ 
with me when I was a child, obeyed my will, submitted to » - 


caprices, was sad when I wept, gay when I laughed, and dissidfmm “ 
fied with himself when I pouted. This servitude attached mew huncr 


him. He at least,” she added, with a sigh, ‘occupies himed 
with me, but it is not to address reproaches to me ; my fancies 
even orders for him.”’ 

Don Ramon Carral maintained a dejected silence, fearing th 
some evidence of his bad humor might escape him, and by @ 


means alienate still more the affection of his handsome fiancé 


Carmen involuntarily looked at Joaquin, who, with his 


crossed, stood on the barque, listening with a sombre air, to hi 
companions’ songs. She reflected on what the commander ha 
just told her, for women are always alive to adoration, even from 
the most vulgar. Don Ramon, without intending it, had reveale 
to her the fisherman’s love for her. 

“Have you any other accusation to bring against me?” 


manded he at last, 
“Did you not compel my father to send away that good Ale 


laide, my governess? She loved me so much! With a mother! 
devotion she saved my life twice in my infancy.”’ 

“Ah! that half-crazy Frenchwoman, who made you low-spinitel 
by her dismal complaints, and who always wept when she@ 
braced you, and took you on her knees, because you recalled # 


her mind her child who was left in France? I thought I was@ 
dering you & great service, fair cousin, in exiling her from 
Rancheria,” 

“Yes, because she would not yield to your authority,” 

“ Well, she has gone to play the great lady with the filibuster 
They, perhaps, have been more accustomed to pay honor ot th 
respect to ladies. But you do me injustice, senorita, Your fate 
confided your happiness to me. And I advise you as he wot 


do, because I love you; you know, Carmen, it is a sincere # 
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devoted love,” 
An ineredulous smile passed across the young girl's rosy lip 

and she slightly raised her eyebrows. be ove 

“ Do not profane that word, Don Ramon,” she replied, “Lo% rece: 

I imagine, would render a man just, good and true, and not he scO) 

morose and jealous. To love is to meet a being on whom we@ “Vy 


pour out that natural tenderness always possessed by noble sou The 
it is to love in another's heart, suffer its griefs, enjoy its pleasu™ 
Love is blind ; if it sees defects in the loved one, it transton 


them into good qualities, and in order to give happiness, it 
fices its own desires.’’ 


“Did I not forgive Joaquin, in order to please you?’ repli 
Don Ramon. “Express another wish, and I will immedis 
gratify it.” 

As he spoke these words, a prolonged and plaintive ery, rea 
bling somewhat the painful wailing of a newly-born infant, 
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’ their ears. Dona Carmen trembled ; the carnation hue in her 

checks died away suddenly, aga she on the commander’s 
arm for support. 

. « Again that faneral cry which awoke me suddenly the last two 

!” she murtiinred. 

“Jt is ehiildishness to allow yourself to be so much affected at 

the moantings of a crocodile.” 

: “T know it is foolish, cousin, but I cannot hear these strange 
pounds without terror. It is a woman’s weakness, which I cannot 
conquer.” 

7 “The fishermen inform me that one of these monsters of an 

extraordinary size has retreated into the Bay of de la Hache, near 

here, behind the mangrove w “af 
“God grant that'some bold hunter may soon rid us of him!” 
“TY call the Virgin to witness that your prayer shall be granted, 
senorita,” said the commander, with an assuring tone. “ But you 
are too much ag@fated to remain longer on the balcony; lean on 
my arm, and let us go in the house.” 


= Dona Carmen started at the sight of a monk with a swarthy 

countenance, who at that moment appeared at the drawing-room 
. door. It was Fray Eusebio Carral, the commander’s brother, a 
_ rigid Dominican, sincere, but a fanatic in devotion. The profound 


affection he bore for Ramon, and which he concealed under rude 
and severe forms, was his greatest virtue. 
. “ You have returned, then, from the Gulf of Honduras, brother?” 


: said the commander. ‘“ Have you succeeded in your mission ?” 
al “Yes. The Indians are docile now. We visited all their tribes, 
~ although a long distance from each other. They paid tribute in 
- cocoa, mace and cochineal. They received the sacraments.”’ 
a “Did you experience no resistance ?”” 
fe “No. Their oby, a species of sorcerer, who directs these poor 
idolaters, sought to urge them on; but we hung some of them, 
, and the others returned to their duty. As to the oby, he fled, and 
al hid himself in some den where even our dogs could not discover 
him. We triumphantly burnt their fetiches, and the cabin which 
Served chem for a temple. We there found the oby’s daughter.” 
“ And what did you do with her?” asked Dona Carmen. 
“ As she resolutely refused to reveal her father’s retreat, and to 


be instructed in our holy religion, we sold her for a slave.”” 

“Is it possible !’”’ cried the young girl. “ But that was shocking 
cruelty.’ 

“ Has the mistress of La Rancheria learned to blaspheme and 
have pity on idolaters, during our absence ‘’’ replied the monk, 
harshly. 


Dona Carmen made no reply; she almost felt she had commit: 


ted sacrilege, and stifled in her heart the sentiment of pity which 
had taken possession of it. 

“But would you believe, | her,”’ r d the monk, “we 
were nearly taken by the filib Ss at Gr da, which city their 
captain, Jean David, pillaged with forty-eight men only.” 

“Granada !’’ repeated Don Ramon, in a faltering voice. “Is 


hot Granada forty leagues from the sea, and defended by eight 
hundred armed Spaniards! (Can it be possible *” 


“Nothing is impossible to them, brother. ‘They must be pro- 
tected by demons ; our countrymen are paralyzed. ‘These robbers 
travel incredible distamces without being betrayed. They often 
suddeniy appear when there is not the least suspicion of their 
presence. [Even grape shot appear to be powerless against them. 


They march through a shower of balls as if it were a shower of 
Mees, After having surprised and killed the sentinels in the midl- 


dle of the night, Jean David and his followers awoke one by one 
he richest citizens and sacristans, from whom they took the keys 
of the churches, and this secret pillage continued for three hours 
efore the alarm was given. But the adventurers had time to re- 
ire with more than forty thousand crowns of money and precious 
wes. Their ships were attacked, but without any success.” 


“ What extraordinary courage!” cried Dona Carmen. 
Courage!” replied Ramon, with contempt. “Say, rather, 
hat they met only cowards. Let them come to La Rancheria!’ 
“No vain threats, brother,” replied the monk, severely ; “‘ and 
may Heaven preserve us from seeing your wish accomplished ! for 
tightful traits of cruelty are told, on the part of these reprobates. 
Roc le Breselian, one of their herves, whose face is always smeared 
uth blood, hates our nation so much, that he throws his prisoners 
Balire, to make them reveal where they have concealed their 


Measures, vnd afterwards finishes them with his sabre.” 


“How can God allow such monsters to live?” cried Carmen, 
huddering, ‘But are all these robbers as ferecious as he ?”’ 


“The buccaneers are not so cruel,” replied Fray Eusebio, “and 

athe , the mose valiant of them all has sworn hatred to the death to 

vail very Spaniard. It is the famous Leopard wha, it is said, is now 
wl the Pons de la Paix,” 


So near ws!” cried the young girl. 
Do not frighten our cousin with your dismal tales,” said the 
“wmmander, preparing to leave the room. ‘“‘ The fishing ought to 
me over, I will give orders for the preparations for hunting the 


_ mwcodile, which sight I have promised Doge Carmen. Will you 

With all my heart,” replied the monk. 

Msbermen and slaves arrived ou the shore, carrying on their 
houlders sacks filled with pearl oysters, In spite of their fatigue, 


"SY 8ppeared happy. But when the commander called them 

wther, and told them to hold themselves in readiness to hunt 

© crocodile in De la Hache Bay, the crowd was silent. In fact, 

ate nS Sport was attended with a great many dangers, and alligators 

Specially feared by the slaves and Indians. Dona Carmen 

- be remarked thas au ironical smile passed over Joaquin’s lips, 
Men he heard Don Ramon’s onders, 

_ The procession was soon ready. Don Ramon and Fray Euse- 

tude homes maguiticenily caparisoned. Two slaves carried a 


kind of palanquin for Dona Carmen, but she preferred going in 
Amazonian fashion. According to the fantastic and ridiculous 
custom prevailing at that period among Castilian creoles, four 
violinists marched at the head of the troop, in order to serenade 
the governor during the journey. But this ill-timed orchestra was 
soon silenced, for in order to arrive to the bay, it was necessary to 
traverse a thick forest of mangles, which grew so thickly by the 
seashore. 

“What!” cried Dona Carmen, when they had arrived at the 
entrance of the wood ; “ are we to find a road through these trees ? 
It is impossible.” 

“ There is no other way open for us, cousin,” replied the com- 
mander; “we should run too great a risk going by water, if I 
believe the statements of my brother Eusebio. And as to making 
a cirenit, who knows where it would lead us to? These cursed 
trees are so interlaced one with the other, that the Indians some- 
times travel ten leagues at a time without putting their feet to the 


ground.” 

“Senorita,” said Joaquin, respectfully advancing when he saw 
the young girl’s hesitation, “by directly crossing the woods, we 
have not more than a quarter of an hour’s walk, and I will show 
you a path which I have before followed. But it is zbsolutely 
necessary to go on foot.” 

“ Well, let it be so, and do not let us lose any more time,” cried 
the commander. 

Dona Carmen thanked the young man by a sweet smile, and 
Joaquin went before, pushing on one side, breaking with his 
hands, or cutting with his hatchet the roots which would otherwise 
have tripped up the young girl, for the roots ot the mangles crow 
very high out of the ground, and are even more numerous than 
their branches. More than once she was obliged to lean her little 


white hand on the tisherman’s shoulder, or to cling to his arm, for 


he did not dare to touch his mistress. Once only he lifted her 
from the ground like a bird, and carried her over a log, under 
which he thought he saw the shining scales and glistening eyes of 
a yellow-headed snake. 

Two singular cries of a plaintive and mournful character at- 
tracted the attention of both Don Ramon and the hunters. But 
they could not find out from whence these strange sounds came. 
Was it from the depth of the sea, from the top of the mangles, or 
from the midst of the slaves ? 

They at length arrived safe and sound to the bay, and Dona 
Carmen again mounted her horse. This little bay was cirdled by 
large granite rocks, the tops of which, calcined by the sun and 


straight as darts, appeared to be lost in the clouds. The sandy 


shore was dotted here and there by large pools of greenish water, 
left there by the receding tide. At the extremity of the bay, a 
little river emptied itself into the sea. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE MYSTERIOUS CRY. 


“ars is De la Hache Bay ?” asked the commander. 


“Yes, master,’’ replied the boatman Gongora. 

“<The crocodile has not chosen a bad bath tnb,’’ said Don Ra- 
mon, casting around him a satistied clance; ‘** but the sluggard is 
doubtless asleep. It appears we shall have to serenade him, in 
order to awaken him.” 


Silence reigned in this solitary spot. The surface of the water, 
under the retleetion of the sun, appeared of a golden hue, The 


sand burnt the feet; but there was nothing there to indicate the 
presence of the formidable monster they were seeking. 

“The brute is malicious,’ continued the commander. Our 
presence has frightened him. But we will find a means to draw 
him out of his bed. Let two blacks enter the water, and throw 
stones, in order to make him show himself.” 


No one answered. The blacks mechanically drew back, and an 
instinctive repugnance for the duty betraved itself on their coun- 


tenances. 
“Well,” said Don Ramon, “am I to repeat the order ?’’ 
““Master,’” stammered Gongora, the orator of the troup, ap- 
preaching respectfully with his cap in his hand, “if he conceals 
himself, it is useless. The crocodile immediately scents a black, 
and would devour him in two seconds, and you would be no nearer 


him than before.” 
“ What is to be done, then ?” 


“If we had found the reptile sleeping on the sand,” continued 
Gongora, ‘“‘ we could have launched our harpoons at him, and if 
the barbed point of one of them had penetrated his flesh to the 
depth of seven or eight inches, he would have fallen an easy 
prey.” 

“That ~vould have been very meritorious,” interrupted Fray 


Eusebio. “ But as we have not found him asleep, babbler, what 


is to be done ¢” 

«< Now that he is warned of our visit, we must try another means. 
We must fix a piece of meat at the end of a cord, and tie the line 
to the beat-hook. As soon as the glutton scents it in the water, he 
will rush forward and swallow it, and then we can draw him to 
the shore, and kill him with our clubs.” 

“ Well said, Gongora!” exclaimed the commander. “Come; 
let us begin at once.” 

“ But above all, silence,” replied the boatman. “No stones, 
ner neise, or the beast will at once be off. Justask Joaquin about 
it. ‘The Requiems know all about the habits of the crocodile.” 

“True. I had forgotten that Joaquin Requiem was with us,” 
cried Don Ramon. ‘‘ Why do you not speak ?” added he, turning 
to the young fisherman. 

“ You did net interrogate me, master,” replied Joaquin briefly. 

“A zealous servant foresees his master’s desires,” observed 


Fray Eusebio. 


“Do you approve of Gongora’s idea?” rejoined the commander. 
“T shail charge you with the execution of it.’’ 

“T approve of what he says concerning the harpoon,” replied the 
fisherman, “for it is no use throwing it at a chance, and the croco- 
dile is not likely to amuse himself by putting his head above the 
water in order that we may take a fair aim at him.” 

“Very good. You are fond of joking, my lad. No harpoon! 
You are, then, in favor of the boat-hook ?” 

“ Still less, master.” 

“Why so?” asked the commander, knitting his eyebrows. 

“Because it is very dangerous,” said the fisherman, calmly. 
“ A crocodile is ordinarily six feet long, and is sufficiently strong 
to drag the persons holding the boat-hook into the water. The 
motion of his tail is terrible.” 

“You are afraid, then,” cried Don Ramon, with an accent of 
contempt which excites the blood. 

“ Afraid !” replied Joaquin, in a subdued voice, like a man who 
is in doubt if it is to him that an insult is addressed,—“ afraid |” 
And his face was covered with a mortal pallor, and his hands con- 
tracted convulsively. 

But he exercised a violent effort over himself, and looked at his 
companions, and perceived no sign of emotion or surprise in 
their animated features. ‘“ Afraid!” he murmured between his 
teeth. And he replied as if he had not understood the insult : 

“ Why tempt God in vain, Senor Don Ramon! If the alligator 
had attacked us, well and good ; but since he is as quiet as if he 
were dead, why should we seek to irritate him in his retreat ’’’ 

The commander listened to him with an air of astonishment. 

“IT have allowed you to speak,” said he, trring in vain to con- 
trol his anger. “Now I ask no more advice, but order you to 
obey, if you are not a coward ; refuse, and every one here will be 


a witness that Joaquin Requiem is afraid. 

A singular agitation shook the peari-fisher’s body. Dona Car- 
men looked at him with surprise, as did Gongora and the rest of 
the troop. A violent struggle appeared to be going on in his 
heart. He hesitated to reply. 

“T promised my cousin,” cried Don Carral, “that I would free 
her from the moanings of this monster. I wish to keep my word.” 

“Tt is, then, the senorita who desires it?’’ said Joaquin, in an 
accent of mild reproach. “I obey, then, but I doubt its success.”’ 

Without knowing why, Dona Carmen felt herself touched by 
these simple words. Gongora handed the boat-hook to the roung 
man, who advanced slowly into the sea; but his trembling hand 


could not hold the hook still, and it moved about on the surface of 
the water, 


“Tf there be a crocodile there, he wont move,” 

““ Why ”” said the fisherman. 

“‘ Because it is impossible to attract a crocodile with a boat-hook 
moving about like a weathercock,” replied Gongorsa. 

“Will you take charge of it !”” asked Joaquin, ironically. 

“ Willingty.” 


The moment that Gongora took the instrument in his hand, 


‘ried Gongora. 


another plaintive cry, similar to that which had surprised our han- 
ters in the mangle-wood, appeared to rise out from the bottom of 
the sea, and sent an icy chill through the hearts of the Indians 
and blacks. Gongora was not more fortunate than Joaquin, and 
after half an hour’s fruitless attempt, gave it up, very much 
vexed. 


“ What did I tell you, master '”’ said the pearl-tisher, in a tone 
of triumph, 

“ All this is not natural,’ observed Don Ramon, addressing 
himself to his brother and Dona Carmen. ‘“ Did any one ever see 
a huntsman rejoice because he could tind no game ?”’ 

“ Brother, listen*to me a moment,” said the monk, leaning over 
and whispering in his brother’s ear. “ Have you heard that mys- 
terious and almost supernatural cry which frightened your slaves 
so much?” 


“Yes, Eusebio,” 


“T have not taken my eyes from off Joaquin’s countenance, and 
although his lips have not moved, I will swear by the holy cross 
that the signal came from his cursed throat.” 

** But for what purpose, Eusebio ?”” 

“Speak lower, brother,—lower. The fisherman whom his com- 
panions have named Requiem, as well as his father Melchior, 


know the strange habits of these monsters of the deep. Do you 


believe he knows them only to kill them ?” 


“ What do you mean ?” 

« Are you, then, ignorant, brother, that there are tame alligators, 
which, at a certain signal, come and receive food presented to 
them, without even wounding the hand which nonrishes them? 
Had not the Egyptian priests their sacred crocodiles ?”” 


“T believe I understand you, Easebio.” 


“Ramon, have you not seen, near the Rouge River, children 


riding on the back of these strange monsters !” 

“T have.” 

“Well, brother, Joaquin’s cry was a signal. The fisherman 
wishes to save the monster you are pursuing.” 

“You are an extraordinary man, Eusebio. But what means 


can we adopt to make this wretch confess his treachery, or to foree 
him to change his resolution! A suspicion cannot be alleged as 
a proof.” 

“ You wish for a means, commander’? murmured the monk, 
casting an oblique glance at Joaquin. ‘‘ Listen to me, then, for 
that vile fisherman resists your authority, and braves you. You 
must make his rebellious pride bend before you.” 

He then whispered something to Don Ramon. The latter’s 
countenance was immediately illumined by a cruel joy. He made 
a sign for Gongora to approach. 

“ You think, then, we may as well give up the hunt?’ said he. 

“Yes, master; success is impossible ; otherwise, Joaquin would 
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have effected it. Do you know what I saw him do, the other 
day ?”’ 

- Relate it in a loud voice. It will give my brother and cousin 
pleasure to hear it, and will be a good example for all our people.” 

“Fancy to yourself,” resumed Gongora, surrounded by all the 
troop, “that one fine morning, while hunting buffaloes, as Joaquin 
raised his tent, he felt a crocodile, and running his hand along its 
back, he tightly grasped its tail, You people would doubtless 
have run away, but he, secing the water was clear and the pool 
deep, placed his hatchet between his teeth, and allowed himself to 
be dragged into the water. When at the bottom, he seized the 
beast’s feet in order to drown him, but he could not remain long 
enough under water to effect his purpose, and therefore finished 
him by cutting open the monster’s belly with his hatchet.” . 

“ What courage!” cried Dona Carmen, with admiration, 

“ Yet you, brave huntsman,” asked Don Ramon, coldly,—“ you 
renounce the idea of delivering us from the alligator who lives in 
this bay?” 

“T give it up,” replied the young man, 

“ You hear sim, senorita,” replied the commander, in a voice of 
thunder, “ Well, Ihave sworn to accomplish your wish, and I 
here promise you again the death of this frightful monster,” 

There was a complete silence, and every eye was fixed on Don 
Ramon Carral, 

“T have found a method to give you heart, my lad,” sald he, 
to Joaquin, in a voice and threatening to make the 
latter tremble, “ A little time ago you prayed me on your knees 
to allow you to hunt the alligator, O, Lexcuse you! It is neocon 


sary that unbroken horses should feel the apure in thelr flanks, 
before they make up thelr minds to ran quietly.” 

These words, tho mysterious sense of which no one understood, 
caused, nevertheless, gonernl shudder of terror, Cold, linplaca 
ble, absolute hatred appeared to be conveyed in the commander's 


voice, Joaquin alone, who had recovered himevlf immediately, 
indolently shook his head, and calmly replied : 
“It is very foolish to take an oath which cannot be fulfilled.” 
Every one expocted to sce the commander's stick fall upon Joa- 
quin’s shoulders, as the price for this boldness. Such was not the 
case, however, 
“ Let some one bring a solid stake here,” ordered Don Ramon, 
Gongora hastened to obey, and drew before his master a trunk 
of the mahogany tree. 


CHAPTER 
THE STRUGGLE WITH THE ALLIGATOR. 


“ Wut are you about to do?” cried Dona Carmen, her imagi- 
nation already picturing torture and unheard-of horrors. 

“ Silence!’ said the commander, to her, in a harsh voice,— 
“silence te your heart, senorita! Do not betray the secret of your 
unworthy weakness before these slaves.” 

“Do not imagine you can deprive me of my liberty of speech 
by violence. If you intend to force that young man to obey you 
by torture, I will not suffer it. I am not your slave.” 

“Patience, cousin. Iswear I will not touch a hair of your 
spark’s head,” protested Don Ramon. “ Does that satisfy you?” 

“ You swear it?’ she murmured, in a voice stifled by restrained 
tears. 

“ And you, on your part, promise not to oppose what is about 
to take place? For I tell you I will not allow it, and I am 
master.” 

“I promise it,” stammered the young girl, almost immediately 
afterwards accusing herself of cowardice at heart. It seemed to 
her as if she had abandoned Joaquin te ° is executioners, and 
although certain that Don Ramon would not dare to-break his 
word, she trembled with an involuntary presentiment. 

“ Here is the stake, senor commander,”’ said Gongora. 

“Now,” returned Don Ramon, “let it be thrown some distance 
in the water.” 

This order was executed amidst general astonishment. Joaquin 
looked on without comprehending. It was impossible to guess 
what was to be the denonement of this scene, but it seemed to him 
that he was the only one threatened by it. 

“ Are all the huntsmen here ?” asked Don Ramon. 

“ Only-one is absent,” replied Gongora. 

“His name?” 

“ Melchior Requiem.” 

“Melchior, the excelient marksman, Joaquin’s father! How is 
it that he whom we require more than all the others has not obeyed 
the summons ?” 

“ He has been sick for three days,” hastily rejoined the young 
fisherman. 

“ By what right do those whom I have not interrogated speak ¢” 
said the commander, drily, without looking at Joaquin. 

“His son has told the truth, master,” hazarded Gongora. 

Every one turned pale when they heard Don Ramon cry out: 

“Let the tents be fixed, and let some one go for Melchior 
Requiem. We will await his coming.” 4 

Joaquin asked himself if he had heard correctly, and approached 
the commander. 

“But, commander,” cried he, “you did not comprehend. My 
father Melchior is sick, shivering on his bed with fever. To bring 
him here would be to kill him.” 

Don Ramon remained deaf to these words. With a sign he 
ordered the boatman Gongora to go. But Joaquin seized the 
messenger by the arm, and stopped him. 

“ Wait a moment, friend,” said he, beside himself. “You are 
wrong; Don Ramon did not explain himself clearly. Is it not 
so, master?” he continued, in an imploring tone. “Is there not 
some mistake in the matter? You did not intend to order such a 


thing? A moment, Gongora! Tell him to stop, master,—tell 
him—” 

But Ramon was already gone away, and the boatman disen- 
gaged himself from the young man’s grasp, in order to fulfil his 
duty. 

must obey,” said he, to Joaquin. * 

“ Obey !” repeated the latter, with a bitter smile. “ But do you not 
understand that such an order is impossible? But you, Fray Euse- 
bio,” added he, casting his eyes around him, “ you a man of the 
church—a man of God, why do you not order this man to wait a 
minute—a second, until I go and implore Don Ramon? He can- 
not have given the order seriously. He wished to try me; that is 
all. Is it not? The messenger does not comprehend this, and if 
he goes, some great misfortune will happen.” 

The monk shrugged his shoulders, 

“What! it, then, true” cried the poor son. “ And all aban- 
don me! There is not the least pity in these stony hearts, But 
you shall not go,” continued he, in his fury clinging to the boat- 
man, But all at once a thought appeared to strike him, for his 
countenance cleared up, and with a stifled voice ho murmured ; 
“Tam saved; Dona Carmen is here,” 

“Dona Carmen,” replied the monk, severely, “has already 
demanded pardon for you, Do you suppose, without her prayer, 
my brother would not have punished your rebellious conduct?” 

Joaquin, crushed by this last blow, let go Gongora’s arm, and 
fell on the sand aa if a frightful dream had come before his eyes, 
blinding his understanding. He remained thus for some time, 
completely overwhelmed, walting the conclusion of thin incompre: 
henaible seene, repeating to himeelf; “ What will they drag him 
here for? He will be dead when he arrives, but I declare he shall 
not be the only victim,” 

The fishermen and slaves were in # state of consternation, and 
dared neither look nor speak, Dona Carmen reposed silently in 
hor tent, ‘The commander and the monk spoke to each other ina 
low voice, 

Gongora at length re-appeared, followed by his two companions, 
who carded old Melchior. Tho latter was covered with throad- 
bare garments. His bald head, sombre countenance, full of nobil- 
ity and indented with furrows dug there by sorrows and hard- 
ships; his eyes, from which still escaped the fire of pride ; in short, 
everything in his appearance contributed to inspire an involuntary 
fecking of veneration. He might be compared to one of those 
old feudal barons returning after the end of a crusade to his hered- 
itary castle, with nuked feet, and clothed in a pilgrim’s garb. He 
looked at the commander with surprise, and said : 

“ What do you want with old Melchior, master? I suffer much, 
and my son has been prevented from watching over me. My lips 
and throat burned unceasingly, and my weakened arm could not 
lift the jug of water, wherewith to appease my thirst. A mist is 
before my eyes. Why am I here? What is the matter? You 
are silent. Some misfortune has, perhaps, happened to Joaquin. 
Is it so?” he added, joining his hands —. in ~ oy “ Are 
the father and son both struck @own at the’same time 

“T am near you, father,” said Joaquin 

“ Heaven be praised!” replied the old man, in a voice full of 
fervor. “ But, then, why am I here?” 

“ You are about to know, Melchior,” replied the commander. 
“ Your son does not know how to attract the alligator to the shore. 
His ordinary baits have been useless.” 

“It is impossible!” cried Melchior. “Joaquin is my pupil; he 
is too good a huntsman—” 

Don Ramon smiled. 

“Silence, for pity’s sake,—silence !” interrupted Joaquin, in a 
low voice. 

“ Silence, fisherman !” said the commander, harshly. ‘‘ There- 
fore,” continued he, addressing the old man, “we shall not put 
your son to a very difficult proof, by causing you to be tied to that 
mahogany stake. If the alligator menaces you, your son will have 
to defend you, to save you, or to avenge you.” 

“What horror!” cried Dona Carmen. “Don Ramon Carral, 
you cannot act so dastardly.” 

A cry of fear had escaped from the whole party at this unheard- 
of cruelty. Joaquin had heard the commander’s words in a kind 
of stupor, followed by insane grief. Not knowing if he were 
really awake or merely the plaything of some frightful dream, ho 
approached Don Ramon, and fixing his eyes on those of his mas- 
ter, he exclaimed : 

“O, you will not do this! it is an infernal idea which could not 
have origin in the soul of a man made in God’s image, born of a 
Christian mother, who feels a heart beat in his bosom and the 
blood circulate in his veins. ©, no; it is an atrocious joke—that 
is all.” 

“Tie Melchior Requiem to the stake,” said Don Ramon, to 
Gongora, turning away. 

“I can walk there alone very well,” replied the old fisherman, 
proudly, the fever causing his enfeebled legs to tremble. 

“Do not go, father,—do not go!” cried Joaquin, endeavoring 
to call up a smile to his lips, pinched up with suffering. “ You 
can see very well the commander is only joking. No executioner 
ever tortured a man thus.” 

“Go !” ordered Don Ramon. 

“Tt is a cursed action,” said the old man, coldly, “and one 
which God will remember, senor.” 

Then pressing Joaquin’s hands in his own, he continued, in a 
soft voice : 

“ But you tremble, my boy. Be calm ; this tyrant will render 
you cowardly. But do not forget that it is I who have taught 
your feet to run along the sand without noise or without leaving 
any trace. It is I who have trained your arm to remain for a long 
time stretched out, without the sense of fatigue. It is I who have 


caused your eyesight to be more piercing than that of the best 
buccaneer. Sustain our reputation, and do not dishonor your 
father’s name, Joaquin.” 

And he calmly advanced towards the stake, whilst his son 
wrung his hands with grief and rage. 

“Let some one give him a musket,” said the commander. 
“Well, my lad, are you still determined not to fight with the 
alligator?” 

“ But do you not see that my hands tremble?” murmured Joa- 
quin, taking the gun. 

.“ They will become quiet as soon as you see the enemy.” 

_ “Melchior approached the stake. 

favor, senor,” cried the fisherman. 

“ Speak.” 

“T entreat you to allow me to be tied to that stake, and let my 
father fire at the monster, He is a better shot than I am,” i 

“His arm is weak, Joaquin, Iam not so cruel, He might 
kill you,” 

* But he would live,” 

* Gongora, tie the old man fast,”. cried Don Ramon, 

“Do you not know who I am, commander ?” replied Melchior 
*T have never known fear, Do not come near me, Gongora; do 
not touch me,” 

He leaned firmly against the stake, and crossed bis arms over 
his breast with a calm countenance, but without ting the tri- 
umphant unconcern of the Indian who, to brave his avemy, howls 
out his war-song while the tomahawk ta whirling round ile naked 
head, All at once his whole body waa seen to shiver, 

“You tremble already,” sald Don Ramon, 

“T have had the fever for three days,” replied the old man, 
emiling. “ Have you forgotten it, master?” 

Tho commander was silent, There was a moment of solemn 
expectation ; the hunters retived to the borders of the wood ; the 
silence wae profound, 

Tho water was suddonly agitated, boiling up with great noise, 
and agitated with foam, The old man turned palo, and closed 
his oyos. ‘The waves which broke against the stake wore tinged 
with a red hue, 

“Fathor!” criod Joaquin, distractedly, 
appeal, uttered from the agony of his heart. 

‘The hum of a mosquito’s wings might have been heard at that 
moment. 

“ Be calm; be worthy of mo, my son,” replied Melchior, feobly. 

“ He is not yet hurt!” murmured the poor fisherman, preparing 
to take 

At the same time, the glittering and variegated cuirass ot the 
crocodile was seen to glide on the water. Joaquin did not fire, 
but a shower of balls rebounded on the alligator’s humid scales 
The monster dived and disappeared. He had been wounded, for 
his blood flowed in abundance and ensanguined the waves; but 
he was so large that he could resist many terrible wounds. 

Joaquin, hearing the discharge of his companion#’ fire-arms, was 
in despair. 

“ Commander,” cried he, “are these our conditions? I have 
promised to conquer, but alone. A hundred balls launched by 
your huntsmen will not suffice to exterminate a monster defended 
by a cuirass like his. As for me, I only want a single ball.” 

“Let no one fire,” said Don Ramon, severely. 

Joaquin drew a deep breath, and began to whistle a melancholy 
and plaintive air. The hideous head of the alligator raised itself 
above the waves; his formidable jaw was half open. Joaquin, 
taking aim with the utmost precision, fired. The ball struck the 
monster in the eye. The crocodile was dead ; it floated to the 
shore. 

Joaquin rushed towards the stake, and wished to seize his father 
in his arms. Melchior uttered a terrible cry. Horror! a cold 
sweat bathed the temples of the young fisherman. His father 
showed him a bloody limb ; the alligator had wounded him fright 
fully. In order not to disturb his son, the poor father had had the 
courage not to utter a groan, to answer and encourage him in a 
calm and tender voice, at the same moment that he felt the mon- 
ster’s teeth tearing his flesh. 

All the huntsmen, even Don Ramon himself, remained mute 
with admiration and horror. Fray Eusebio returned to Dona 
Carmen’s tent, in order to assist her to remount her horse. As to 
Joaquin, he remained stunned. A bloody cloud appeared to float 
around him. He tried to walk, and fell. 

“This must be a dream !”’ he cried; “men cannot be«o fero- 
cious. My God—my God, how canst thou send me such dreams ! 
But when shall I awake—when?” He then drew ‘himself on his 
knees, creeping after thé slaves who were carrying Melchior, and 
continued in a broken voice: “‘ Father—my poor dear father, you 
were silent, and you looked calmly at me while your blood and 
your life was departing from you, and I, wretch that I was, coldly 
waited for a favorable moment to fire! But how to revenge my- 
self? On whom—on whom ?” he repeated, pressing his forehead 
with his burning hands. “On him who ordered this crime—on 
the commander—on him alone !” 

He uttered a savage cry of joy, convulsively seized his musket, 
which he had loaded mechanically in the paroxysm of his anger, - 
and pointed it at the head of Don Ramon. The commander, 
however, who had been observing him attentively, made a sign, 
and Gongora and two other fishermen seized Joaquin, and bound 
him ‘tightly. 


It was a touching 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Wisdom and virtue are by no means sufficient, without the sup- 
plemental laws of good breeding, to secure freedom from degene- 
rating into rudeness, or self-esteem from swelling into insolence. 
A thousand incivilities may be committed, and a thousand offices 
neglected, without any remorse of conscience, or 
reason. 
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THE CASTLE OF SYLIVRIA, IN THE SEA OF MARMORA, 


THE CASTLE OF BYLIVRIA, 

One of the landscapes on this page ropresents accurately a very 
noted and picturesque ‘Turkish castle situated on the borders of the 
Sea of Marmora, whose waters are seen aproating away on the 
right. Nature herself has here rr up the rocks in such a man- 
ner, that a handful of men could defend the eminence against a 
strong attacking force, and as the height is not commanded by any 
in the vicinity, artillery could not be brought to bear against it. 
But the skill of man has strengthened the position by erecting 
very strong walls and towets and mounting at every point the 
heaviest artillery. Contrasting with the square turrets and towers 
are some pinnacles of those fantastic forms in which oriental tastes 
delight. ‘This is particularly the case with the flag staff tower, 
which is of a most curious pattern. A group of mounted Turks 
on the bridge, and of peasants following the curving line of 
the at the base of the cliff, gives animation to this wild land- 
scape. The Sea of Marmora, on which the castle stands, was 
anciently called Propontis, and is situated between Europe and 
Asia, communicating with the Grecian Archipel by the strait 
of the Dardanelles, and with the Black Sea by the Bosphorus. Its 
extreme — is over 160 miles, and its greatest breadth nearly 
50 miles. ‘This sea receives its appellation from Marmora, an- 
ciently Proconnesus, a small island towards its western extremity, 
long celebrated for its marble quarries, whence its name, Marmor, 
in the plural Marmora, being the Latin name for marble. 


THE STREET OF THE DEAD. 
There is a street in Florence which is called the Via della Morte 
(the street of the dead), a name derived from a remarkable cir- 


cumstance. Antonio Rondinelli, a young Florentine, in the mid- 


dle rank of life, fell passionately in love with Genevra Arneri, a 
beautiful young woman of the same station. The lover could not 
by any entreaties or concessions obtain her from her father, who 
chose rather to give her to Francisco Angolanti, a youth of a dis- 
tinguished and noble family. It would -be vain to attempt de- 
seribing the agony of the real lover on receiving this intelligence ; 
nor was Genevra the less afflicted, her heart being wholly devoted 
to Rondinelli. Now, whether it arose from the struggles of dis- 
appointed affection, or from any physical cause, the effect was, 
that four after this unhappy union, she fell ill. Remaining 
without pulse, and finally giving no external signs of life, she was 
considered dead; and accordingly was — in the famil 
vault under the Duomo, and close to the ile. The tom 
is still shown in our time. It is narrated, by Leopold del Mey- 
lione, that when the fossuc was ired, and this vault 

into the family of the Riacci, the letters G. and A., the initials of 
Genevra Arneri, were engraved. upon it, being a confirmation of 
the truth of the story. The death of Genevra was not real, but 
‘ene of those protracted swoons, which the faculty are unable to 
explain. On the night following her incarceration, the unhappy 
Genevra, on regaining her.senses, became aware of her situation. 
Recovering by degrees a little strength, increased by her despair 
and horror, she succeeded in breaking the cords which bound her 
hands and feet. Lighted by a ray of the moon, which gleamed 
through the door of the vault, she crept towards it, and pushing it 
open with her head, feebly ascended the stairs, and gained the 
outer air. Taking the shortest nes she passed through the 
street then called Misericordia, but-ever afterwards, from the 
circumstance, the Via del Morte. Knocking at the door of her 
husband's house, she claimed admittance ; he, scared by her sepul- 
chral costume, and hollow, faint voice, believing her to be the 
ghost of his wife, refused entrance to her, while hastily Closing his 
‘easement. Thus repulsed, she continued to crawl along to the 
house of her father, adjoining Bernado Arneri, from whom she 
encountered the same cruel repulse, as also from an uncle in the 
Mercato Vecchio. Abandoned thus to her unhappy fate, she re- 
solved, ere lying down to die, to essay the affection of her former 
lover, from whom she had received so many remembered pledges 
of love and faithfulness. Faithful still to his first and only love, 
after his horror was overcome, he comforted, assisted, restored to 
health,and married her. This marriage being deemed invalid by 
her former husband and family, the cause was tried by the magis- 
ties of Florence, who, strange enough, gave in favor of the sec- 
ond husband; and not on the plea of Genevra’s having been 
interred, but because all her family had refused to admit her. 


PASS IN THE BALKAN FRONTIER. 

This terrific scene of rock and mountain, which we have rep- 
resented in the engraving given below, with the arches in the 
barrier of rock, through which the forks of the road pass, will 
give our readers a correct idea of the tremendous character of the 
pens frontier betwoon Turkey and Russia, The Balkan ridge 
(ancient Hoemus) is an extensive chain of European Turkey ex- 
tending from the plain of Sophia to Cape Eminen on the Black 
Sea. The Balkan is connected with the mountains of Middle 
Europe by the ranges of Montenegro, Herzegovina, and the Din- 
aric Alps on the west, and the mountains of Greece on the south. 
The deep and narrow gorges afford paths difficult for beasts of 
burden, and the range is traversed by only one great route, that 
of the gate of Trajan, by which the communication is kept up be- 
tween Vienna and Constantinople. It affords no barrier to the 
passage of the enemy, and it will be remembered that.some thirty 
years in a between Russia and Turkey, the Russian 
general, Diebitchy. crossed Balkan fronties.with a powerful 
army. 


AN ARAB CARAVAN. 


The rate at which a loaded camel travels is estimated at two 
miles and a half an hour by almost every traveller. Our caravan 
has not, I think, exceeded this, but the variety of its movements 
has been very tiresome. The Arab drivers, who walk in front of 
the animals, never miss an opportunity of a piece of pasture ; but 
however distant it may be from the proper course, lead them to- 
wards it, and with the short sticks they carry, beat them into the 
thickest part of it. The camels are anxious enough for the mat- 
ter themselves, and huddle so together that their riders’ legs are in 
tolerable danger of being crushed in the contact. There is so 
strong a resemblance to a voyage at sea in the passage across the 
desert, that I cannot divest myself of the belief that the roving 
mass is but a collection of small vessels carried into a heap by the 
tide. Every man is ready with his stick to fend off the animal 
that approaches his. One push separates them as it would doa 
couple of boats ; they move away quite unconscious of the circum- 
stances, till another moment swings them together again. The 
drivers are the poorest and lowest of the tribes, and exercise the 
sticks they carry with very little ceremony. For example, I was 
in the act of drinking water with the flask applied to my lips, 
when my camel, receiving a blow for going where he should not, 
turned ey round, and I came in a sitting posture to the 

round, amid the laughter of the whole of my part of the caravan. 

contrived to bear the fall, and, without having moved my flask 
continued to drink, I received an Arab cheer for this feat; an 
when I had remounted, several came to congratulate mo on the 
ingenious manner of my fall, One Arab, who had travelled a 
eo deal in Syria, and had seen many Franka, assured me that 

waa more fit to be an, Arab than any he had ever met, for 
Franka were all execassively awkward and disconcerted when 
they fell, Ido not mean either to take much merit to myselt 
for thia act of agility, or to recommend it to the practice of tray- 
ollora ; but it haa positively gained me more good-will from my 
wild companiona than the moat sedate demeanor could have dono, 
Any little episode of thia kind, or foat of akill in camel-ridin 
eventos much mirth, and furnishos a pleasant sally of wit an 
good fooling Journal in the Desert, 


LOW VALUE OF LIFE IN CHINA, 

Tho low estimate in which human life is held in the pram om: 
piro ia soon in this, that there is probably no part of the world in 
which the harvests of mortality are more and dostruc- 
tive than in China, producing voids which require no ordinary ap- 

liances to fill up. Multitudes perish absolutely from want of 

moans of oxistonce; Inundations destroy towns and villages 
and all their inhabitants; it would not be easy to caloulate the 
loas of life by the typhoons or hurricanes which viait the coasts of 
China, in which boats and junks are sometimes sacrificed by hun- 
dreds and by thousands. The late civil wars in China must have 
led to the loss of millions of lives. The sacrifices of human be- 
ings by executions alone, are frightful. Even at this moment it 
is believed that from four to five hundred victims fall daily by the 
hands of ths headsman in the province of Kwang-tung alone. 
Reverence for life there is none, as life exists in superfluous abun- 
dance. A dead body is an object of so little concern, that it is 
sometimes not thought worth while to remove it from the spot 
where it putrefies on the surface of the earth. A late traveller 
says: ‘ Often have I seen a corpse under the table of gamblers ; 
often have I trod over a putrid body at the threshold of a door. 
In many parts of China there are towers of brick or stone, where 
toothless, principally female, children are thrown by their parents 
into a hole made in the side of the wall. There are various opin- 
ions as to the extent of infanticide in China, but that it is a com- 
mon practice in many provinces admits of no doubt. Father 
Ripa mentions, that of abandoned children, the Jesuits baptized, 
in Pekin alone, not less than three thousand yearly. I have seen 
= which are the habitual receptacle of female infants, whose 

ies lie floating about on their surface.”—Zondon EF: 
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PASS IN THE BALKAN FRONTIER, BETWEEN TURKEY AND RUSSIA, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO AN AGED TREE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


High towering o'er the plain, 
Year after year thou’st stood, 
Defying lightning, storm and rain, 
The tempest and the flood. 


Where once the forest frowned, 
Or smiled in sunset’s glow, 

And naught but woods were all around, 
Alone thou standest now. 


Upon thy leafy crest 
(How fitting was the place!) 
The soaring eagle built her nest, 
And reared her noble race. 


Beneath thy pleasant shade, 
An hundred years ago, 
> His lodge the Indian hunter made, 
And from thy branch his bow. 


A century has fied, 
Nor passed thee lightly by— 

Thy sapless trunk stands old and dead, 
And bare against the sky. 


Felled by the pioneer 
Is every forest tree ; 

No more their graceful heads uprear— 
All, all are gone but thee. 


And thou, too, soon must fall, 
Last of a noble line ; 

Thy lofty trunk, still proud and tall, 
Must on the earth recline. 


Naught but the whirlwind’s breath 
Shall shake thy earthfast hold ; 

Thou'lt die at last a noble death, 
Ere many years are told. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ROSE ELLIOT. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


Arter the American Revolution had established the country 
on firm foundations of peace, and the quiet town of Boston had 
subsided into its firm, old under-current of determination, there 
still stood on Beacon Hill one ancient mansion amid the hand- 
some new growth of edifices, retired and stately, but flanked with 
an immense garden, rich in shade and fruit trees, in one or two 
rare vines, and large open spaces for the children’s games. Here 
lived the widow of one of the proudest-descendants of the Puri- 
tans, Ralph Elliot, wealthy, hospitable, and generally honored. 
With one or two of her children married and settled in adjacent 
streets, she now remained with only two, May, who was sedate 
and quiet, and Rose, who at fifteen was the romp and beauty of 
the family. Frequently on winter days she led the route through 
drifting snowbanks, and more frequently on summer afternoons 
she marshalled her little nieces and nephews into furious gambols 
and frolics through the large garden, till the neighborhood waxed 
indignant at the gusty merriment; and then, with glowing face 
shielded only by the veil of clustering golden-brown curls, while 
her hat swung on her arm, she headed the train down to the neigh- 
boring shore, spending the remainder of the day “tetering” on a 
pile of lumber, clambering round the few broad wharves, or en- 
sconced, like an old mouse with her family, in the cavities of the 
bales and boxes, watching the stately packets sail into harbor, dis- 
charge their freights or release their passengers, always returning 
in triumph at tea-time with her followers, all equally besmeared with 
the drippings of old molasses hogsheads and a proportionate be- 
sprinkling of sand and sawdust. In vain the married sisters en- 
tered complaints of the state into which Rose invariably plunged 
their clean pinafored urchins, in vain the gentle May remonstrat- 
ed, in vain Madam Elliot protested that she should be tied in the 
garret there to ruminate for an indefinite period of time; with the 
next half-holiday the same scene was enacted. 

On one of these excursions, Rose for the first time beheld the 
handsome young West Indian, Vincente de Velasquez, as he 
stepped down the ship’s side, and she simultaneously performed a 
series of unintentional somersets from her lofty perch to his feet. 
Very much ashamed of herself, she presented quite an extraor- 
dinary appearance with her mingled blushes and dirt as he polite- 
ly raised her; and without thanking him in the least, she scram- 
bled off from the scene of her catastrophe followed by her brood. 
The townspeople had long since given her over to the evil one 
and all his works; everybody shook their heads in a way that 
pronounced her lost to grace, and prim maidens, puckering their 
lips, said the ominous word tomboy, as if it meant any evil under 
creation but healthy exercise. But nobody walked more demure- 
ly to the meeting-house on a Sunday, or sung more devoutly in 
the pews, or presented a more “edifying example to their elders,” 
than she had always done. Saying nothing of her little accident 
when she reached home, Rose quickly cleansed herself and 
changed her frock, looking so simple and charming when she sat 
down to her unaccustomed sewing, that the stranger who had per- 
haps occasioned the change, would never have recognized her. 
Uselessly the children called ; they had to carry on their games 
without her presiding genius; and May, with much wondering 
and concern, whispered Madam Elliot what could be the matter. 

There was a long and narrow sitting-room in the rear of the 
house, furnished in summer ease, with blue damask, snowy mus- 
lin, and light, cool wicker-work, and opening with two long case- 


ment windows upon a green terrace and the garden below. Here 
the ladies frequently sat at work, and here Rose brought her little 
thimble and needle and began diligently to ply them. The after- 
noon was drawing to a close, when a friend of the family, a “solid 
man,” sent his card to Madam Elliot, with another, whereon she 
read Vincente de Velasquez. 

“ For what under the sun has he brought a Spanish don here ?” 
she said. “I am sure we can have no business with him.” 

“Perhaps,” remarked Mrs. Wentworth, one of the married 
daughters, who happened to be present, “he is some old merchant 
with whom the firm had dealings when father was alive.” 

“Or he may be some young Cuban coming to the university,” 


said May. 


Rose said nothing. 

Glancing round with instinctive tidiness, Madam Elliot adjust- 
ed her cap and her work-basket. 

“ Well, we are respectable here,” said she ; “and for a wonder 
Rose looks decent. Show Mr. Tillson and his friend in,” she or- 
dered ; and in a few moments the stout merchant and the slender 
Cuban had entered and been received, while Mr. Tillson gave 
explanations corresponding to May’s conjectures. 


With that graceful ease which distinguishes the manners of the 
colonists from those of the stately dons, the young stranger re- 
ceived his introductions, but Rose, sitting with her face hidden by 
her hair, as she bent assiduously low over her work, was so re- 
markably well-behaved that her mother omitted to present him to 
her, and they again seated themrelves to stare a minute or two, 
after the American fashion, before saying anything more. The 
silence had not lasted an instant, when Master Tom Elliot, a little 
grandson, who had been leaning against the casement door, said : 

“ Why, grandma, you didn’t introduce Rose!” But nobody 
noticing his remark, he added in a loud tone of consolation : 
“Never mind, Rosey, dear. I guess we know something. By 
Jim! I reckon when you tumbled—” 

“ Be still—be still!” whispered Rose, in agony. 

“ Off the boards,” continued Tom, sturdily, “ and he picked you 
up, you don’t need no more introduction to a Spanisher! And 
besides, he aint a grown gentleman. I shall be as tall as he is 
when I’m as old!” 

This delicate attempt at solace being nipped by his indignant 
mama hustling him off the stage in a high state of exasperation, 
Rose, whose equilibrium could bear no more, and whose good 
manners were about to forsake her, tumbled her work to the floor, 
looked full at the West Indian with her half-bold, half-bashful 
face, and dashed off in an instant to some hiding-place in the gar- 
den, leaving him to explain Master Tom’s references, which, with 
a fluent command of English, he immediately did, softening 
Rose’s share in the adventure as much as possible, although in 
this pretty and decorous little maid of elegant surroundings he 
had never dreamed of recognizing the romp of the wharf. As 
conversation wore on, the guests accepted Madam Elliot’s press- 
ing invitaion to remain, for her heart already warmed to this 
young stranger in a strange land, and she gave him her arm to 
the tea-table, May following with Mr. Tillsom and Mra. Went- 
worth summoning and collecting her offspring at a side-table. 
The pleasant repast was half through, when Rose, who, having 
begun her exploits directly at close of morning school, had con- 
sequently tasted no dinner, and whose hunger but not her will 
consented, dropped silently into her place. Greatly to her dismay, 
the guest turned to her, apologizing if he had caused her any 
embarrassment, Rose, with her features almost indistinguishable 
in their heightened crimson, waited a moment and then assured 
him that he was the one to be embarrassed by an avalanche of sev- 
eral tons—for Rose was a plump beauty. Quite encouraged, he 
again addressed her, and great was Madam Elliot’s consternation 
when Rose, merging at once from the child to the woman, an- 
swered him courteously and at length, and after sustaining the 
conversation for some time, gracefully turn it over to her. 

From this evening, Senor de Velasquez new to such pleasant 
familiarity, and just off a lonely plantation, accepted every invi- 
tation from this family, and became, as one might say, a member 
of it, so frequent were his calls and so long; while by his frank- 
ness, talents, and generous, noble spirit endearing the whole house- 
hold. He was of medium height, but full of nerve and sinew, 
and it were sufficient to assert of his appearance that the hand- 
somest of his race were less so than he. As for the qualities of 
his mind, the more he joined the brilliant society into which 
Madam Elliot’s connection brought him, the more his sparkling 
wit and refined perception were displayed, while entering with a 
year’s advance on his studies, he bade fair to carry off the bright- 
est honors of his class. Everybody told marvellous stories of his 
stupendous wealth and exalted ancestry, and all the school girls 
congratulated and envied Rose on her superior facilities of ac- 
quaintance—congratulations which she scorned, and facilities, 
which to all appearance, she utterly failed to improve. 

In a simple way, Senor de Velasquez told Madam Elliot the 
amount of his property in the island and the circumstances of his 
orphanage, and becoming every day more habituated, taught the 
children, whom he frequently surprised at their play with Rose, to 
call him Vincente. Sometimes Rose continued the game, giving 
zest and a constant fund of enjoyment to every word, and some- 
times withdrew in dignity, and left him alone with them; for 
gradually she was establishing a ladylike reputation, although it 
was on the ruins of Ler former one, for still the cloven foot peeped 
through, and once in a while, unable to resist the temptation, she 
slipped off and tumbled round, the same child as before. It seemed 
as if she seldom spent any time in Vincente’s company when 
compared with the rest of the family, and obtuse Madam Elliot 
and her other daughters began to imagine if it would be pleasant 
to have May carried away to the Weat Indics (although it is due 


to May to say that she had neither thought nor wish in that direc- 
tion), when all the time, there was not a walk or drive, nor a 
church or frolic, but that more than once they touched hands and 
spoke together, smilingly and tenderly on his part, bashfully and 
blushing on hers; but he never stood beside her, overlooking the 
others in that fraternal way which he used with May, indeed, he 
never could, for she was always in the thick of the gathering, and 
simple little Rose herself began to believe that some day May 
would write her name on the long ancestry list of the Velasquez ; 
and without envying her sister, perhaps she first knew she had a 
heart by the loss of it, as a quick sigh now and then stole up. 
Her invariable remedy for these little ebullitions being to drown 
them in a fresh game of wild freaks; as they grew more frequent, 
she, relapsing from her fit of sobriety and polished demeanor, 
grew more wild and gay than ever. 

One day Vincente had brought a string of ebony beads most 
curiously carved in the semblance of Chinese gods, and had 
laughingly tossed them to Rose for some of the dolls. She, turn- 
ing them over and turning her nose up at their ugliness, threw 
them carelessly into a little drawer, and he thought no more about 
them ; but when he was gone, Mistress Rose drew them out as if 
they had been a precious rosary, and safely hid them in one of 
her many nooks of treasures. One evening, several months after, 
they were all at a tea-party (Boston having been famous for that 
species of entertainment) at the younger Mrs. Elliot’s, and Vin- 
cente, standing alone before a little bronze cast on ay escritoire, 
saw the identical beads lying below in an open box. _ While he 
observed them casually, Master Tom, who as he grew in height 
grew in impudence, started up beside him and propounded a 
conundrum. 

“ Mister Vinthenty,” said he, “why are them beads like the 
flowers in ma’s hair? You might guess it you had any sense— 
but you never will. It’s because they’re Rose’s. Aint it good? 
She kept um just as nice, all stowed away, and our Nell stole 
them, and mother’s going to make her take them back though, 
and say the verse about thieves, and eat bread and water a week, 
Rose made such a rout! She was awful mad I tell you! but she 
says she'll coax her off; wont you Rose?” he added, as he saw 
her sitting so near that she must have heard the whole monologue. 

“Go along, Tom!” she exclaimed. “ Your tongue’s always in 
everything.” But a minute afterwards, seized with repentance— 
“Come, we'll go to the storeroom,” she said, “and sce if the jelly 
has run down from the pyramids!” And hand in hand they stole 
away to this delicious retreat, while Vincente followed Nell’s ex- 
ample in respect of the beads. 

When they returned, Vincente, the centre of a group, was 


‘speaking of republican institutions, and replying to Madam Elliot 


by assuring her that he, who had come here a thorough monarchist, 
despising the rebellious spirit of freedom, should return a thor- 
ough democrat, anarchist, patriot, or what you please. 

“ And lose your head for your pains !’’ said Rose, catching the 
purport of his words, and then immediately extinguished by her 
own boldness. 

He turned pleasantly: “And if I did, having neither mother 
nor sister whom it could affect, what nobler work could I do with 
a longer life ?” 

“OY!” she exclaimed, “you know that you have friends here 
who would—” Here, completely confused, she suddenly stopped. 

“ Would what, Miss Rose ?” asked he. . 

“Dance at the funeral !’”’ she returned, determined not to be 
caught in any expression of feeling again. 

“Ah, well!” said he, rather pleased than otherwise, “I shall 
give no one an immediate opportunity.” 


“No,” quoth Master Tom, “you'll be dark enough, I guess. 
I heard old Cain say (Cain was Vincente’s body-servant) that he 
spected when massa went back there’d be the deuce to pay, though 
massa was putty sly.” 

“Tam very glad,” said Madam Elliot, “that you don’t go for 
a great while yet, for perhaps wisdom will come in the meantime 
to teach yon that it is of no use eng with existing circum- 
stances.” 

“ But, my dear madam, if James Otis and other of your valued 
friends had received that wisdom, where would your liberties be ?” 

“ Ah, but there is a difference—”’ 

“Yes,”’ whispered Rose, “ circumstances alter cases.” 

“Have you heard,” said Mrs. Wentworth joining them, “that 
the Algerines have come as far north as Newfoundland? They 
have taken the Brig Jane and towed her into Algiers, and Mr. 
Wentworth is anxious about his ship that is due.” 

“ They have been frightfully bold of late,” said May. 

“T shouldn’t wonder to see them swoop down the ‘coast and 
carry off all the little houses on Cape Cod,” said Rose. 

“Tam sure,” said a gentleman, Mr. Barclay, an admirer of 
Rose, “that they don’t disturb any without provocation.” 

Vincente’s eyes flashed. 

“1 have heard too much of them, and seen too much, when for 
months together their long, low craft lurked in the bays and coves 
of our islands, to believe such doctrine.” 

“« Céiliress ought to legislate on the matter,” said Mr. Tillson. 

“It would be very wrong to agitate it,” replied Mr, Barclay. 

“'To my mind,” said Vincente, “a war more righteous than the 
Crusades would be for their extermination !’’ 

“Why don’t the senor enlist in it?” said Mr. Barclay, who 
liked Vincente none the better that every one else held him in 
such high estimation. 

0, my goodness!’ murmured Rose under her breath, but so 
that Vincente heard her, “now I’m sure there’ll be a duel!” 

He langhed gaily. “Perhaps I shall have occasion too so3n,”’ 
he said, “but when I do, I am sure I should want no braver 
aid than Mr. Barclay’s.” 
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“ Humph!” said Rose. 

“JT don’t think,” said Mr. Barclay, retreating behind the shield 
of his former asseveration, “that they'll disturb any one if they’re 
let alone.” . 

“ And you will be the last one not to let them alone!” retorted 
Rose, indignantly, transforming herself into Vincente’s champion. 


Three years flew by. Rose was eighteen, with the promise of 
her beauty perfectly developed. The West Indian had arrived at 
the end of his collegiate course, and was expected to leave shortly 
for his long-neglected property, and a series of entertainments to 
be given by one and another of his friends were in anticipation, 
and Madam Elliot was to open the dance. On the afternoon pre- 
ceding the first one, while servants had been racing here and there 
all the morning, the house had been topsy turvy, and May and her 
mother having reduced the chaos to order, had retired to their own 
apartments, when Senor de Velasquez, entering and finding no 
one in the house, proceeded through to the garden. Rose, who 
both with the old expectation and now with the thought of the 
West Indian’s departure, was most unaccountably sad, had sat 
mournful and «still for several honrs, but at last determined to 
shake it off, had summoned her younger aids and returned to 
arouse the neighborhood with the old peals and shouts. Into this 
pandemonium Vincente stepped down, guided by the tumult to 
the open space. The color rushed over Rose’s face as she caught 
sight of him, and for a moment, as he joined the sport, she en- 
deavored to retain her self-possession and mirth ; but the gayety 
she had imposed on the children would never do for him, and she 
silently attempted to leave them. But this was prevented by a 
signal from Vincente to the children significant of sweetmeats and 
candies on the drawing-room table, and with clamorous pranks 
the whole chorus deserted them. Rose would have run too, but 
something seemed to hold her breath and control her motions, and 
she stood still, drawing one curl in and out her fingers, till he 
spoke. At last, with a spasm of consciousness, she moved. 

“T would like to speak with you,” said he, and again another 
pause. He had been holding her hand during this last time, and 
words wherewith to make some saucy retort failed her. “ Rose, 
will you go home with me ?” was what she seemed to hear doubt- 
ingly'and half annoyed. 

Perhaps he only meant a friendly invitation for some other time, 
she thought ; he must make himself plainer. 

“ Why should I go there?” she asked, coquettishly. 

“ You do not wish it then—you do not care to spend life with 
me? I was wrong to hope you could leave this pleasant home 
for my lonely one,—wrong to dream of your love. Forgive it!” 

There was a certain stateliness quite new and sad in his man- 
ner, as_he concluded and dropped her hand. In an instant it crept 
nestlingly into his again, although she dared not speak. He 
turned quickly, as if the hope were too dazzling after his gloom 
to be distinctly seen. 

“ Rose! must I leave you?” stooping over her questioningly. 

“O, no, no! I will go with you anywhere—everywhere! I 
should die without you, if it were in heaven, Vincente !”” 

“Is it trae? You love me then, as I love you?” 

She thrust back her curls, looking up with her truthful face. 

“T never, never could tell how much! No one ever loved more, 
or was more miserable than I have been.” 

“You have been unhappy—you, gay little Rose ?” 

“O, I had to be gay; and all the time I thought my heart 
would break !” 

“ And now, darling ?” 

“Come what chance may, since I know you love me, how can 
I ever have sorrow again ?” 

“ Heaven grant it, dear little Rose—Heaven help me make you 
happy as you make me!”” And he clasped her in a pressure that 
told the intensity of his passion and his gentle tenderness for her. 

Great was Madam Elliot’s surprise when, an hour or two later, 
Vincente asked her for her youngest daughter. It had never once 
entered her thoughts. Rose had not yet made her formal debut 


_ into society. Rose was not nineteen. Rose wasn’t fit to take care 


of herself—and the idea of her going away. But Vincente was 
to take care of her; they would spend their summers with her ; 
she could not want him to go alone; and before long, her consent 
being given, it was settled that as the only ship that sailed for 
Havana for a long time was to leave in three weeks, the marriage 
should take place in that time ; and though the paraphernalia was 
in those days of great importance, it was thought that all could be 
arranged in season. Told first to the sons and daughters, till 
Rose, as she told Tom, could have crept into a nutshell, it was 
announced to the grand guests of the evening as she was present- 
ed, and never any little bride-to-be looked lovelier than she did in 
her pretty shame ; and through all the parties and diversions en- 
suing, Vincente was showered with all the opprobrious names in 
the calendar, from aristocrat to democrat, for carrying off the 
prettiest girl of Boston. 2 

At the close of a fortnight all was completed—every trunk was 
packed, the wedding day was fixed, and they awaited the sailing 
of the ship. One noon, it was the ckildren’s half-holiday, and 
Rose, having one last game with them, was in the garden, queen 
of the jubilee, whilg Vincente too was there the master spirit of 
fun, and May, contrary to custom, had brought her sewing into 
the midst of the tumult. Suddenly Mr. Wentworth appeared, 
coming quickly forward. 

“ Rose, Vincente, May !” he cried, “ you must come, in. The 
wind is fair, the freight in, and the captain puts out in an hour!” 
And he handed Vincente a note confirming what he said. 

“ Yos,”’ said Master Tom, “ you can’t wait for any rigging in 
silk and pretty stuff now, Rose!” And the elders, suddenly 
grave, hastened on. 


The family were all assembled, the minister waiting, and with- 
out delay they stood before the latter person who, performing the 
ceremony with grave deliberation, at last offered the bride his 
felicitations. Then the porters bearing down the trunks, the 
quick change of dress, the endless kisses and tearful farewells. 

“Good-by, Senor de Velasquez!” said Tom, with a great 
snivel, yet resolved to lose no iota of dignity; but at the words, 
Rose, who had bravely withstood till now, burst into tears, and 
hung sobbing on her mother’s neck, till Vincente, who felt like a 
culprit in taking off this treasure, having emerged from a 
chorus of every variety of demonstration, salutes, embraces and 
tears, snatched her away, sprung into the coach, and still holding 
her in his arms, was driven rapidly to the ship. Soon the old 
wharf receded, the anchor was weighed, the sails were spread, and 
they were at sea. 

The long afternoon sped like light, the twilight and the evening 
had passed ; the passengers were still prolonging: their stay on 
deck, and Rose and Vincente stood together leaning over the 
ship’s side, his arm protectingly around her, while. they watched 
now the midnight stars softly reflected below, and now the sails 
gleaming and disappearing on the distant horizon. The wind 
was favorable and brisk, the current strong, the ship a fast sailer, 
and they had already made great distance. The cheery sea-sounds 
on board were new to her; everything was delightful; she was 
happy to the depth of her heart, and stood contented to listen to 
his voice forever. 

Crossing their path at sunset, a very suspieious-looking vessel 
had been scen, hanging out no signal and pursuing the most ex- 
traordinary traverse sailing, still, when shortly lost to sight lost 
also to remembrance. Suddenly, while Rose and Vincente were 
still standing there, the ship put about, broached to, and bore up 
close hauled in the teeth of the wind in another direction, as if 
retracing their track. On turning to observe the cause of these 
manceuvres, the identicdl sail was seen running rapidly down 
upon them from the leeward. By what culpable carelessness she 
had been taus allowed to approach, could not be inquired into 
now. The danger being there, their business was to avert it. All 
hands were ordered on deck, and the ladies, with the exception of 
those few who with Rose stcadily refused, were sent below. The 
ship being a merchantman was of course quite unprepared for 
defence, and her only safety lay in flight. Nevertheless, a rusty 
old gun was heaved up from the hold and planted with a good 
range, and what cutlasses and smaller fire-arms were at command 
were speedily distributed. Still the other gained on them, and 
running up a small black flag, displayed the Algerine arms with 
the cross-bones of the pirate, and a myriad flashes in the darkness 
poured a shattering storm of shot through the oaken ribs of the 
trader, and directly they were abreast and cutting the water with 
even keels, while the faces of their foes could be plainly seen 
grinning at them over the bulwarks. 


Their single brass gun was of little use, their cutlasses none 
till one or the other boarded, and very few could be picked off 
with the other arms. Vincente pointed out to the captain that as 
a few morg broadsides would sink them, their best plan would be 
to grapple and board the enemy and thus overpower them. Death 
and freedom, or life and miserable slavery in Algiers hung in the 
balance he told the others, and they must fight according to their 
choice. It was singular to see the heroic bearing of this young 
West Indian, who turned from the full glow of his joy to the stern 
bravery and command of war, and some such thought, mingled 
with pride on his account, flashed through the mind of Rose, even 
in her distress. But it was all in vain; for while the captain is- 
sued his quick orders, and Vincente darted forward, setting an 
example of obedience to the half-stupified sailors, the grapnels of 
the pirate were caught in their stern, and the turbaned crew, like 
a wicked, fiendish flood, poured down into their mid#. The cour- 
age with which they were met could not have been excelled ; but 
inferior in numbers and without the fierce thirst for blood that im- 
pelled the others, what but reverse could be expected, and quarter 
by quarter they gained the ship, the decks slippery with blood and 
heaped with slain. There were but two or three left, no other 
ladies except Rose alive above’ One of the Algerines seized her, 
Vincente laid him dead; two others shared his fate, then in a 
body closing around, while her piteous cries, “ Save me, save me, 
Vincente!” rung in his ears, they overpowered and bound him 
hand and foot. 

The pirates had gained the prize. Now, first rifling hold and 
cabin, they sent the prisoners on board their own ship and pre- 
pared to leave this which seemed to be settling. One last act of 
fiendishness must be accomplished ; for though they looked well 
at Vincente and calculated his money value, he had done too 
much execution among their numbers to go unpunished, and not 
for the first time their revenge conquered their avarice. Vincente’s 
cords were cut, and with Rose beholding, he was planted on a 
plank whose other end projected over the ship’s side, and insolent- 
ly bade, with pricking swords and taunting cries, to walk it. De- 
cided to take no part in his own destruction, he obstinately refused, 
and thereupon four stalwart villains, raising it to a level, shoved 
it over. It fell with a loud splash into the quiet sea, and all was 
over. Rose, with a piercing shriek was taken senseless into the 
other vessel, which immediately set all sail away without the usual 
precaution of scuttling the lame conquest. Thus what had been 
a short hour before a home of unsuspecting and fearless happiness 
was left a floating charnel-house upon the ocean. 

This success completing quite a list and quite a mass of booty, 
the Algerines sped away across the trackless leagues, and arriv- 
ing in due time at Algiers, sent such slaves as they did not im- 
mediately sell across to Derne, where the captain hoped to dis- 
pose of them. Among the latter was Rose ; for worn out with 
stupor, only relieved by violent convulsions of weeping: she pre- 


sented a sad, sick shadow that no one would ever have designated 
as that of Rose Elliot. Still, it must be confessed that she was, 
according to their barbaric standard, well treated, it being in the 
system to make them happy and well, in order to meet the enor- 
mous price, ranging from three to five thousand dollars, demanded 
for a foreign capture. But nothing availed with her. Day after 
day she sat moping and solitary, refusing all consolation from her 
less wretched fellow-prisoners, and since she could not doubt her 
own senses, nor that she had seen the waves devour Vincente, she 
constantly prayed that death might also relieve her of her sorrow. 


As for Vincente, who might at first seem less fortunate, in fall- 
ing he had caught one of the loose cables hanging from an anchor, 
and sustaining himself in this position till the Algerines had left 
the scene, he climbed on deck and looked round on the dreadful 
havoc. For the moment, the bitter desolation overwhelmed him, 
and the loss of Rose smote him through and through with bitterest 
pangs. It was not long, though, before his natural buoyancy of 
temperament predominated, and coolly calculating the chances, he 
resolved he would secure her or die, and at once set about it. 
While he thought, an old servant, who had hidden himself and 
escaped the slaughter, crept cautiously out, and by his help they 
revived the captain, who had been stunned and slightly wounded. 
Immediately lightening the deck from its remains of carnage, they 
cleansed it, repaired what damages they could, and under the 
captain’s directions, sailed her into Havana. The first person 
whom Vincente confronted on the quay was Mr. Barclay, and the 
same day, as he had just emerged from a sastreria, clothed rather 
differently than when on his voyage, was suddenly seized, as he 
was told, on account of his republican principles, on Mr. Barclay’s 
evidence, and his property confiscated, he was plunged into a 
returning packet, banished from the island, and landed in a few 
weeks at Boston once more. 

Great was the alarm and wonder of the Elliots one day, when 
Vincente, haggard, thin, and hollow-eyed, a face in strange con- 
trast with his rich attire, presented himself before them. In an- 
swer to the united cry, half of pleasure, half of amazement, that 
saluted him, he briefly explained his cireumstances and his deter- 
mination to ship at once before the mast for Algiers and Tripoli. 
On this announcement, even in their boisterous grief for Rose, 
they told him how, a month previously, some friend, who had 
probably suspected the approaching confiscation, had forwarded 
several large boxes of specie and other treasure to them on his 
account, the contents of which, on examination, proved sufficient 
to afford wealth and ease for the remainder of a long life. But of 
what use was it without Rose? And scarcely sparing a word to 
any whom he met, he commenced search for the means necessary to 
the desired end. A sloop was chartered, and with a force of brave 
men who swore not to quit him till the appointed time, he left 
Boston, and was fortunate enough to arrive at Alexandria, whence 
they proceeded to Cairo, where they would meet General Eaton, 
who was said to be planning some onslaught on the dey. General 
‘Caton was no stranger to Senor Velasquez, and the latter readily 
joined in Eaton’s desperate plan to march with the dethroned and 
defrauded Hamet and thie four hundred Arabs across the Barcan 
desert to Derne, where, having first visited Algiers in disguise, he 
had already tracked Rose. 

Every reader is familiar with the sufferings of that small, de- 
voted band, as with exhausted provisions and no water, under an 
intense and broiling sun, they pursued their pathless way through 
the burning sands, their only prospect on arriving, weary, faint 
and footsore at their goal, being a great city to be stormed. Still 
Vincente revived their drooping courage, and showed by his ex- 
ample how to endure suffering. None knew the extent of his mis- 
fortunes, but all knew he was undergoing far more than they, for 
his constant mental anxiety could not be borne without beiraying 
itself. When they arrived she might be gone or dead ; but he 
meant that in any event they should bitterly rue it; and like 


an electric spark, kindling first himself and then the others, from . 


their leaders down, the towers and walls of Derne rose on ‘their 
sight. The terror of Jessuf, the Tripolitan bashaw, cannot be 
imagined, when he heard that his pet capital was carried by as- 


sault, his most trusty aids destroyed, and he despoiled of the vast . 


riches of the place, while on the instant he was willing to enter 
into any terms with the other Americans elsewhere. But the 
nearer victory came to Vincente, the fiercer ran the fever in his 
blood—the more unendurable grew his suspense. Derne had 
been ransacked by him and his own men, high and low, till at 
last only one house remained unsearched. Into this he marched. 
Silence and vacancy reigned through the sumptuous apartments. 
Up they mounted—vain the search. Exhausted, the others threw 
them down to rest, and alone he clambered to the broad, flat roof. 
An awning, spread above, shaded it from the sun, rich carpets 
made it soft to the feet, and the air was perfumed from sweet vines 
trained over the gilded railings that protected it from danger. But 
as yet he saw no one. Slowly he turned, and on the divans, half 
lying, half raised on one arm, and gazing through the wires, 
could the thin, pale, weary-looking woman be Rose? He tore off 
the turban he wore that she might recognize him, and the quick 
cry, the passionate tears, the wild embrace, were answer enough. 

Senor Velasquez had all he wanted, and being hardly public 
spirited enough to stay and share the succeeding chagrin of Gen- 
eral Eaton, a year from their wedding day found them again in the 
old house on Beacon Hill. Under the protecting care of home the 
beauty of Rose bloomed afresh and more brilliant than ever. She 
remained in the house of her childhood with her mother, for May, 
who had become Mrs. Tillson, had left for a home of her own. 
Tom had a fund of entertainment for all the boys in the neigh- 
borhood, in the piratical adventures of his family;'and having 
taken their share of trouble early, no more ever darkened the life 
of the married lovers. Twice won was surely won. | 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TRUE LOVE. 


BY ORVILLE PEARSSB. 


Go, lovesiek Grewmer o’er the novel’s page, 
Whose dearest wish is but to enjoy such love 
As by thy favorite author is portrayed! 

Qe to thy secret bower, and there recline 

In pleasing dalliance with thy amorous hopes: 
Or visit at the eve thy woodland haunt, 

Mid glowing leaves and fragrant blossoms hid: 
Or wander forth at moonlight’s fairy hour, 

To toy with fancy’s sweet alluring thoughts ; 
Then conjure up thy brightest dream of love. 
Live for a while but in delicious hopes, 
Abandon self in ravished reverie ; 

Let willing fancy scour the realms of love, 

To lay its choicest treasures at thy feet, 

And what shall it return? Ienvy not 

° Thy fond imagination’s high-wrought bliss, 

Thy sickly, short-lived dreams of happiness, 
Thy borrowed love, which thou must soon relinquish : 
Thy brightest reverie can equal not 

My true, my ever bright reality ; 

Thy fondest, dearest love cannot excel 

The love I bear for her who rules my heart ; 

. Thy beau ideal of the queen of love 

Walks not as fair by half as she to whom 

My heart does willing homage as its queen, 
The dearest of her countless worshippers. 

Thy love is but a fancy—mine is true; 

Thine is a counterfeit—mine, genuine ; 

Thine, too, shall fade ; mine shall eternal be. 
The feeble fame thus nourished by thy hopes 
Shall, flickering, die, and leave thee, wretch, to grope 
In blackest darkness through a loveless life, 
Or strive with unavailing breath to fan 

Its smouldering embers to a sickly blaze. 

But my love's fire shall ever brightly glow; 
Fed by itself, it shall perpetual burn. 

To cheer my way—to warm my loving heart, 
And bless its chosen empress—to make bright 
Her radiant beauty, and to light us on 
Through life’s dark path to immortality. 
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THE VICEROY’S DAUGHTER. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


I wap been about four months in South America, as private 
secretary to the United States consul, Mr. Tudor. I had as yet 
had no time for adventure of any sort; for the duties of the con- 
sulship were that year heavy and onerous, requiring our whole 
time and attention. I had made no acquaintances, although the 
sight of the gay cavaliers on horseback, with their heavy silver 
spurs and gay-colored shawls, or ponchos, as they are called, and 
the graceful and elegant women, of whose faces indeed I had seen 
but one eye, made me long for the companionship of those of my 
own age. 

I had heard much of the beauty of the Liman women; they 
had been represented to me as wearing at home the most bewitch- 
ing costume, as being constantly surrounded with flowers and per- 
fumes, and all other appliances of an easy and luxurious life; and 
my youthful imagination was on tiptoe to see these Peruvian belles. 
In the churches and in the street I had seen them, but invariably 
covered with the manto, without which it would be impossible to 
find them abroad. I liked the country, thanked Pizarro in my 
heart for conquering Peru, and doubly thanked him for selecting 
Lima as the capital of his empire; but I was not contented, as 
what young and ardent being is, without companionship. 

I was not always destined to be so unfortunate. A young man, 
splendidly dressed, and mounted on a gaily-caparisoned animal, 
was thrown, one day, directly in front of our residence. (I should 
have said, perhaps, that I made a part of Mr. Tudor’s family, and 
even at this distance of time, I am not unmindful of the almost pa- 
ternal affection with which he ever treated me.) The cavalier was 
not badly hurt, but unable to return home alone. I mounted a horse 
which stood at our gate, and accompanied him. He was very 
polite and affable, and deeply grateful for my attention. His home 
was on the road called the Alameda del Callao, outside the city. 
In the midst of a beautiful garden, of which trees thickly set 
formed the entire wall, and where magnificent flowers were bloom- 
ing, was the noble country house of Don Pedro Orso, the father of 
the young man. Don Philip was the only son, and he had two sis- 
ters whose beauty had turned the heads of half Lima. I had heard 
them spoken of before. 

To my surprise, I was desired to dismount and enter the house, 
and with the utmost cordiality, presented to the two beautiful 
young ladies, who were reclining on couches covered with blue 
velyet and decorated with silver fringe. The apartment in which 
they sat, presented every luxury to please a feminine taste. In- 
struments of music lay around, pictures adorned the walls, fur- 
niture of the richest and costliest workmanship, and of the 
most curious shapes, and chairs of most inviting dept! and soft- 
ness, filled the room; and the flower-covered balcony before the 
window sent in delicious perfumes. 

But by far the most attractive feature of the apartment were the 
two senoras, whose beauty had been by no means exaggerated. 
It was the first time that I had seen a Liman woman without 
the everlasting manto, which shrouded her veauty from all street 
beholders; but these ladies were dressed in the very height of 
Parisian fashion, with bare arms and necks, and a costume of 
which lace formed the largest part, airy, gauzy and flowing. One 
of them arose while I was there, and with the most perfect nén- 


chalance, threw herself into her fringed and embroidered ham- 
mock, while her sister leaned in a half-reclining posture upon her 
couch. These things are so sanctioned by custom that they are 


not considered as infringing upon the most fastidious refinement 


of manners. 

While prosecuting my acquaintance with these delightful wo- 
men, as I took every opportunity of doing, I met with another 
young female, whose lot in life was far different from theirs, but 
for whom they entertained the most affectionate regard. Ophelia 
Carrato was the only daughter of the viceroy of Peru. She was 
beautiful, young and accomplished. Her eyes were of a brilliant 
black, and her long and abundant hair reached nearly to her fect, 
and its color and silkiness were unrivalled. Her pale, delicate 
cheek and broad, white forehead contrasted almost painfully with 
these, while her face was in repose ; but the slightest emotion sent 
up a quick, brilliant color, as beautiful as it was evanescent. 

At an early age she was betrothed to a young Peruvian cavalier, 
whose outward appearance was all that Ophelia and her father 
could ask; and they fondly believed the exterior man corre- 
sponded to the exterior. They were deceived most terribly ; for 
events proved him a demon in temper, a ribald in behaviour, and 
a scoffer at everything pure and holy. 

The discovery unsettled Ophelia’s intellects at once. She wan- 
dered thenceforth through Lima, harmless and unoffending, and 
kindly treated by all, but with disordered and wild imaginations 
constantly thronging upon her overthrown and ruined heart. To- 


wards the amiable and beautiful sisters of Don Philip Orso, 
she cherished a warm affection, frequently passing whole weeks 
with them, and while under their influence, perfectly sane and 
collected ; but any bar to their intercourse, from company or 
otherwise, sent her away into the flights of insanity again. When 
she saw me, she was at first possessed with the idea that I was her 
false lover, and fled affrighted from my presence. By degrees, she 
became accustomed to the sight of my figure as I sat quietly read- 
ing in the family apartment, and soon she was only happy when 
I was near. 

Every Sunday, and most of my evenings, I passed with Don 
Philip, for he would have it so ; and gradually Ophelia’s affection 
for me surpassed even that which she held towards her beautiful 
friends. While I was reading, she would sit silently by my side, 
watching, they told me, every look, and wearing an aspect of in- 
tense interest in every word I uttered when I sometimes read aloud. 
I sedulously avoided any reading that bore upon her case, and tried 
to interest her more in travels, biography and general literature. 
At times, a glance of reason appeared on her beautiful counte- 
nance, and she would converse for hours with the greatest anima- 
tion ; but this was the extent of her lucid intervals. 

She had, or seemed to have, no memory of her lover’s deser- 
tion ; his absence was all that rested on her mind ; for his presence 
she languished, and every object that could remind her of his loss, 
woke a chord of agony in her heart. A superb greyhound ran 
into the room at Don Pedro’s one day, which the recreant lover 
had given to Don Philip. The family had hitherto been success- 
ful in keeping it out of sight whenevér Ophelia was present, but 
in this instance it had escaped from the silken cord which had 
confined it in another room. It knew Ophelia, and laid its beau- 
tiful head in her lap at once. She bent over it, clasped her white 
arms about its neck, and the tears streamed bright and silvery 
over its soft gray coat. Madalena tried to get him out of the 
room, but the two would not be separated. Lina followed her out 
into the embowering grove, and Ophelia made a garland of the 
beautiful Mexican sage and other flowers, and as she stood at the 
entrance of the grove, with the chaplet hanging over the dog’s 
head, in the act of putting it around its neck, I could not but be 
reminded of Shakspeare’s poor Ophelia, and her “pansies for 
remembrance.” 

All fine and delicate tastes seemed thus to remain with her ; it 
was as if the grosser portion of existence had all been refined away, 
and nothing left but the fair and lovely. One could hardly wish 
her to wake from the soft and soothing fancies which her disorder 
brought. There was a perfect fascination about the invalid, for 
we would call her by no harsher name at Don Pedro’s, that en- 
slaved us all. That day was considered as a loss that did not see 
her in her low chair beside Madalena’s couch ; and everything at 
the house, of fruit or flowers, was dedicated to the poor Ophelia. 

Such happy, innocent madness was that of the viceroy’s daugh- 
ter, that, save for the terrible truth that reason was absent, one 
could have been almost willing that she should continue in her 


“harmless and playful mirth. Her laughter was like that of a gay 


and happy child, or like the flow of a musical stream, and con- 
veyed to the hearer no sound like a disordered intellect. 

We had been riding for several hours, in a calm and rather 
showery-looking atmosphere, more pleasant to both horse and 
rider than the hot sun which was now veiled. Ophelia had been 
unusually flighty on that day, and had it not been for her perfect 
command of her horse, under all circumstances, we should have 
trembled lest her high spirits should work her a mischief; but her 
noble Zingaree carried her safely and swiftly along, making it al- 
most a difficult matter for us to keep up with her. As she flew 
along in her gay career, the long braids of her hair became loose, 
and flowed over the horse’s sides, almost touching the ground ; its 
beauty and profusion, falling as it did from under the close manto, 
attracted all the passers-by, and we several times heard the ad- 
miring observations its beauty called forth. She heard nothing— 
heeded nothing but that wild gallop; and so admirably did she 
perform it that she seemed a part of the animal, swaying as she 
did only to his motion. 

We were out now on the open level, which is the favorite racing- 
ground of the pleasure-loving Limanians. Thousands of bright- 
winged insects were flying about us, and the air from the forests 


brought in a rich perfume. We had followed Ophelia in her wild 
course until we came to a pleasant river, narrow indeed, but ex- 
ceedingly rapid in its course ; and we looked to see her turn away 


from it and rejoin us on our way home, No such intention had 


our fair companion; she plunged in, her gallant horse nobly 
bearing her up. 

We stopped upon the brink to rest our own steeds, excepting 
Madalena, who followed her friend. I am free to confess that I 
was afraid to do likewise ; not that I had any terror of the water, 
but my horse was a fiery Andalusian, and he kept turning away 
as if unwilling to enter the bath I designed for him. I patted his 
neck, cheered him gently, and walked him on the bank; but he 
postively refused to go in, except by harsh measures which I was 
unwilling to use towards him. 

When I looked again I was thunder-stricken! Madalena’s 
horse was floating off down the stream, and Ophelia was not to be 
seen. I plunged the rowels into the sides of my fiery steed, and 
was down the river with the water and foam almost covering the 
horse and rider. Soon I could see what had taken place. 

Ophelia’s horse had failed under the severe exercise to whieh 


she had subjected him, and his watery plunge had probably in- 
duced cramp or spasms. He had sunk under her, and while she 
floated upon the water, Madalena had urged her animal until she 
reached the poor girl; but her strength was insufficient to raise 
her to her arms, and Ophelia was senseless and to all appearance 
dead. I turned Madalena homewards, and then, knowing it to be 
impossible to raise the poor girl by her arms, 1 managed to lay 


hold of her long hair and thus drew her gently to the bank, where 
I dismounted and bore her to a resting spot. Juliana and Mada- 
lena were there in a moment, and just then the sun flashed out 
warm and bright, and illumined the pale, deathlike features. 

A shop near by afforded something in the shape of cordial, and 
the shopman’s wife furnished blankets to wrap her in. We mus- 
tered up a litter, and four men were found to carry her to a large 
house opposite. Fortunately, the owner of the house was a 
physician, and under his directions everything possible was tried 
to recover her. In about two hours, signs of life began to appear. 
A faint flush overspread her violet lips, and in a little while she 
was able to look about and smile faintly, as one after another came 
softly to her bedside. 

The physician enjoined perfect silence, and sent the young ladies 
home. Don Philip came as soon as he learned the news, and we 
both watched her through the night, giving something of a restora- 
tive nature every few minutes. A soft, regular sleep took pos- 
session of her senses towards morning, and when she awoke at ten 
the next day, she was fully restored! Not in body, for she was 
too weak to raise a finger, but her mind and memory were per- 
fect as ever! The good physician tried to demonstrate to us the 
phenomena of the brain, but we were only desirous of believing 
the actual result. Ophelia, thanks to that Merciful Being who 
doeth all things well, was restored to reason from that day. 


We had many earnest conversations together, in which she often 
alluded to her early disappointment. She spoke of it calmly, and 
with a frankness aud candor which pleased and interested me. 
Don Philip was in his element. With all his heart and soul he had 
loved the poor Ophelia, even when his good sense and judgment 
disapproved his showing it. Now that she was well and happy, 
his joy was of such a passionate nature that it almost overstepped 
the calm proprieties of social life. 

A few weeks of uninterrupted seclusion from the world, and 
then he ventured to take her to the mountains, where the change 
of air confirmed the happy result. Overjoyed at his daughter’s 
recovery, the viceroy on his return to Lima, from which he had 
been absent a short time, thankfully gave his consent to the mar- 
riage, and we had shortly the satisfaction of witnessing the ceremony. 

And O, thou vision of beauty that rises bright and changeless 
from across the broad Pacific, Madalena, the glorious and beauti- 
ful! would that fate could have been auspicious to my destiny with 
thee! Long years have passed away since thy love-lighted eyes 
beamed upon me, and I—still single and unmated—send a sigh 
across the ocean at the memory of the hours spent by thy side. 
Fair ladies smile on me, and wonder I do not marry. They do 
not know my heart can never own a second Madalena; that the 
barrier which destroyed my youthful hopes, is still strong and 
unbroken against my loving another woman. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


CLMENT DE COURCY. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Durine the last war between England and America, a man by 
the name of Corser acquired a large fortune by furnishing sup- 
plies for the American army. His contracts were all carried out 
with the strictest honor and punctuality, and on a scale which 
would have astonished the speculators of a more recent date. At 
the termination of the war, he retired to a splendid country-seat, 
and soon after he married a young French lady, some twenty 
years younger than himself, and lost her at the birth of their only 
child. Previous to his marriage, he had changed his name to 
De Courcy, thereby giving to strangers the impression that he 
was a foreigner, like his wife. After her death, he was never seen 
to smile. He lived only two years, declining in health, depressed 
in spirits, but always displaying the most earnest solicitude for 
his child. 

Feeling deeply the approach of a final separation from the only 
being who had any claim upon his affections, he took measures to 
dispose of his immense wealth in a manner which would be most 
advantageous to the child, and the most easy and agreeable to 
his guardians. With these he left the whole, in trust, until Clem- 
ent should attain his twenty-fourth year. The reason for thus 
prolonging the term of his wardship was both reasonable and 
kind. In the first place, he felt the danger of great wealth to a 
young man just attained to his majority, and he believed that it 
would be more truly kind to delay burdening Clement with the 
whole amount of his fortune at a period when, perhaps, he would 
have hardly finished his education ; besides which, he assigned him 
the three additional years for the purpose of travelling, while his 
guardians were nursing his property at home for a reasonable 
compensation to themselves. 


In the men whom he selected, he reposed the most entire confi- 
dence. Should either of them chance to die, the trust was to be 
transferred to another gentleman whom he named; and in the 
contingency of the child’s own death, the whole was to be applied 
to the founding of an orphan asylum, with the exception of a very 
small legacy to each of the guardians—so small, in fact, in com- 
parison with the handsome terms of their guardianship, as to make 
it worth their while to look after the boy’s health, if from no better 
principle than selfishness could inspire. 

One of these gentlemen was a clergyman, who had brought con- 
solation to the dying man’s bed, and hope to his last hour. This 
was Mr. Lester, who had resided very near South Side (which 
was the name of she De Courcy estate), on a small and unproduc- 
tive farm. The terms of his guardianship required that he should 
remove immediately to South Side, and inhabit it until the heir 
should lawfully claim its possession ; and provide him with teach- 
ers in every branch of education at home. Schools were abso- 
lutely forbidden. The teachers were to be the most unexception- 
able in morals as well as in learning, and no tutor, in ang.branch, 
to be received without the highest testimonials. 

The other guardian, Dr. Harwood, was the physician who had 
been frequently called from the neighboring city, to consult with 
one who had the daily charge of Mr. De Courcy. Both were men 
of undoubted honor and integrity, both high in their profession, 
and neither of them had a son; De Courcy’s wise and far-seeing 
policy having decided that nothing should clash with his child’s 
interests, he had purposely avoided choosing one who would have 
the care of another boy on his hands. 

After De Courcy’s death, Mr. Lester removed, pursuant to his 
directions, to South Side, where the plans of the boy’s father were 
scrupulously carried out, and where his childhood passed like a 
fairy tale. As he grew up, he displayed the inheritance of certain 
distinctive traits belonging to both his parents. For the lightness, 
grace and sprightliness, so truly French, which marked his person 
and manners, he was indebted to his mother; while from his fa- 
ther he inherited a strong sense of justice and a noble integrity, 
which, even in small matters, was always discernible. 

His character, however, beautiful as it was in its lights, had still 
its shadows. Perhaps no one could describe it—if, indeed, so 
changeful a thing could be described—so well as it was done by 
Mr. Lester, on the occasion, which, according to Mr. De Courcy’s 
will, he sent Clement for one year to the charge of Dr. Harwood. 
Tt was in his twentieth year, and one in which his father had sig- 
nified his pleasure that he should pass in the city with his other 
guardian. When he left South Side, he carried the followin 
from. Mr. Lester : 


“My pear Docror,—It is’ not without a sense of painful 
responsibility that I resign my charge, even for a brief season. 
Clement De Courcy goes to you for a year. With your manifold 
engagements, it will not, of course, be possible for you to watch 
over him as I have done. God only knows how I have watched, 
and He alone has heard my prayers for this child of many hopes. 
If there was an error in our late friend’s disposal of his child, I 
searcely dare to tell you that I fear it was this, of sending him, at 
his age, for the first time to the temptations of a city life; for, 
faithful as I may have been to the boy, still there are, doubtless, 
many things in which I have not been perfect in my judgment ; and 
even if I had been more so, I could not have overcome his nature. 
You will ask me what are his failings. He is hasty, impetuous, 
changeful ; ‘ Unstable as water, he will not excel.’ And yet, my 
dear friend, with all this, Clement is as dear to my heart as would 
be mine own, had he lived. Ever*have I thought when dealing 
with Clement, ‘So would I have done with my beloved Philip, if 
God had seen fit to spare his life.’ One thing, I truly believe, 
would prove his salvation from evil, and that is the love and com- 
panionship of a wife. I know the virtues of your daughter, my 
dear doctor, and I cannot but hope that hers may be the lot to 
share the life of this deeply interesting being, with whom I dread 
the thought of parting. Receive him, my friend, and believe me 

a Youn faithfully, Henry Lester.” 


It was on a day of beauty, and rare as it was beautiful, that 
Clement entered the carriage which was to convey him to Dr. 
Harwood’s residence. Who that has had even a glimpse of one of 
our American forests, after the first frosts of the season, has not 


gazed and admired, and remembered the gorgeous coloring? De 
Courcy, whose quick eye caught all that was beautiful in nature 


or art, was charmed by the rich masses of autumn foliage which 
the woods presented. But still his heart flew on to the distant 
city, where for the first time his senses were to be fully gratified 
by sights and sounds unheard and unseen before. He hastened 
the driver to go on faster, and in a few hours he was at the door 
of Dr. Harwood’s house, flushed with expectation, and longing to 
commence his first essay into life, for so he almost deemed it. 
Very graciously did his guardian receive him, and introduce 
him to Mrs. Harwood and Mary. Mrs. Harwood was a pleasant, 
motherly woman, and the daughter, although not so handsome as 
her mother had evidently been, wore yet an expression of kind- 
ness on her pale face, that made Clement feel at once that he 
had gained a sister. He would have smiled, however, at the 
disposal Mr. Lester’s letter hinted at, of this young lady’s affections. 
The change in Clement’s life was an important one. As Mr. 
Lester had truly said, Dr. Harwood’s engagements did not admit 


of his watching him. Indeed, the doctor’s opinions varied essen- 
tially from those of Mr. Lester, in regard to watching young men. 
““Give them good principles,” was Dr. Harwood’s conviction, 
“and let them be tested.” 


So, with his guardian’s entire consent, Clement plunged at once 
into the gaicties of city life. It was well that his good taste made 
him reject everything like low dissipation; but his danger lay in 
his generous spirit, and changeful disposition, “to one thing con- 
stant never.” He drank too deeply at his first quaffing to relish 
long the highly spiced draught, and already he began to tire of the 
wild excitement and the dull reaction which followed, after exhaust- 
ing the round of parties, balls and theatres, night after night, and of 
endless promenading and sight-seeing in the day. 

One of his new acquaintances, a Mr. Harley, had drawn rather 
freely upon Clement’s generosity, in permitting him to pay the 
bills on every occasion of social festivity in which they had joined. 
New to the world, De Courcy did not think strange of this ; know- 
ing that his own resources were unlimited, and with the generous 
abandonment of a mind unused to selfish calculation, he allowed 
himself to be paymaster, not only for Harley, but a whole set of 
young men of Harley’s introducing. 

“ Come to my house this evening, Mr. De Courcy,”’ said Harley, 
one day, when no better expedient could be suggested. ““ My wife 
is impatient to see my new friend of whom she has heard so much.” 

De Courcy found himself early at the house of Harley, who had 
gathered a few of his acquaintances, the least boisterous of the set, to 
whom he could willingly introduce the ladies of his household. He 
presented De Courcy to his wife and sister, and left him'to be enter- 
tained by them, while he went over to another group. The two ladies 
who now welcomed De Courcy, were of a different stamp to any 
whom he had before met. At Dr. Harwood’s, the society was 
sprightly, animated«and agreeable, but alecidedly intellectual ; 
here it was gay, amusing and fashionable, but without a trace of 
anything beyond the common chit-chat of the day. 

Mrs. Harley was a handsome, showy woman, evidently devoted 
to gaiety and fashion. Her sister-in-law was of a higher order of 
beauty than herself, and with greater tact in conversation. She 
contrived to monopolize the attention of her brother’s new guest 
through the entire evening, and distinguished him so wholly from 
the others, that Clement’s heart (the susceptible heart of twenty- 
one !) had fairly yielded to her influence long before the late hour 
of separation arrived. He went away in a tumult of gratified 
vanity, and half in love with Miss Harley ; and he woke the next 
morning with a terrible headache, on which Mary Harwood’s 
peaceful and passionless face acted as a sedative, after the excite- 
ment of the evening and the wild dreams it had produced. But 
he had engaged to call at Harley’s again, and in spite of his 
shaggard look, he kept the appointment. 

Again every expedient was taxed to render his morning call 
charming. Miss Harley looked even more bewitching in her gay 
morning attire than she did the evening before. She sang to De 
Courcy, played on the harp, and astonished him by her perform- 
ance. (She did not tell him that she had often sung at the thea- 
tre, while her brother had performed at the same, where he gen- 
erally appeared as a dashing man of fashion—a character which 
he could perform admirably.) 

For several weeks, Clement was a constant visitor at Harley’s 
house. Everything there was on a magnificent scale, and De 
Courcy supposed that his friend was very wealthy ; and yet there 
were many things which would not have seemed quite right to one 
more experienced than Clement. Harley had borrowed largely 
of his friend, always offering his note and security, which Clement 
had always generously refused ; and he did so until the latter 
found himself absolutely without funds, his noble allowance having 
become utterly exhausted, and with yet several weeks to run be- 
fore he could conscientiously draw for more. He was ashamed 
to ask Harley for repayment, and trembled lest he should be called 
on again by him for a loan; for he was now completely in Har- 
ley’s power, and the tie which bound him so closely was Harley’s 
akensinns, good, easy Dr. Harwood was utterly oblivious of his 
ward’s companions, and equally so of his embarrassments. He 
would have shrunk from the contact of such associations for him- 
self or his family ; and his sense of duty to the son of his deceased 
friend would have impelled him to withdraw Clement, at once, 
from the influence of such companions, had he been at all aware 
of the case. 

Clement went, one day, to the house of his friend, and finding 
thé door ajar, he went softly in without ringing. Seeing no one, 


he walked into a little side room in which Miss Harley usually 
sat, and which she playfully called her boudoir. It was fitted up 
with elegance, and contained many articles of value which Clem- 
ent himself had presented. He took up a book to wait for her 
appearance, when his ear was arrested by the sound of her voice 


in the next room, and soon he heard his own name pronounced 


by Harley himself. He rose to announce himself, ashamed of ap- 
pearing like an eaves-dropper, but the next sentence transfixed him. 

“TI say, once for all, Julia, you must marry before long, for I 
am abominably in debt, and I look to you for the fulfilment of 
your agreement. You know that when your engagement at the 
theatre terminated, you promised that if I would take this house 
and furniture, you would secure the first rich man I would intro- 
duce to you. I have waited sometime for you to choose between 
De Courcy and Mr. Northam. I can pardon your liking your old 
lover the best ; but as the young one would be more likely to forward 
my interests, being really friendly and liberal, I shall vote for De 
Courcy. But, for heaven’s sake, decide quickly, for my credit is 
almost entirely gone, and I expect daily to be warned out of this 
house, and perhaps thrown into prison, because you cannot make 
up your mind. Really, Julia, I thought you were too old a stager 
for that !” 

“You are growing perfectly intolerable, George,” he heard Julia 
say. “I shall consent to marry Mr. Northam, and you must make 
up your mind to that at last; but meantime, this little friend of 
yours makes me so many charming presents, and talks love so 
admirably, that I can hardly persuade myself to break the spell 
which binds him. Besides if I release him, I know he will get 


entangled with that prim Mary Harwood whom he is eternally 
praising.” 

“Yes, I understand you, Julia. You have not lost your co- 
quetry, but you shall not exercise it on De Courcy. I wish he 
were older, and yet I should not have so much influence with him 
as I do now.” 

Clement stayed to hear no more. He softly let himself out at 
the door without being noticed, and escaped into the street, with a 
choking sensation in his throat that did not subside until he had 
walked several miles. 

“So this is my jirst experience,” he muttered to himself, “and 
yet, Heaven knows, I ought to be grateful for the accident which 
opened my eyes.” 

Still his sensitive nature could not recover from the shame of 
having listened to what was not intended for his ear; and he 


could not but regret that his dream of love had been thus rudely 


broken. He walked on; and as he went, a plan unfolded itself 
to his mind, which seemed the only one he could form that could 
restore his lost peace. This was to commence his travels imme- 
diately, instead of waiting until his allotted year should expire. 
He resolved to ask the consent of his guardians, and also to remain 
perfectly silent upon the cause of his sudden resolution. He would 
only say that his three months’ experience of the city had wearied 
him, and that he was longing for more active life. 

Dr. Harwood was surprised, and Mr. Lester was intensely grati- 
fied, by his decision. The preparations for his departure were 
hastened, and Mr. Lester came up to the city from his beloved 
retreat to give him his parting blessing. By the terms of the elder 
De Courcy’s will, the guardians had power to gratify Clement’s 
inclinations in any reasonable change of his desiring; and he 
departed without opposition. His preparations were so silently 
conducted, in compliance with his own request that no one should 
know of his departure, that itwas not even suspected. Harley 
had called twice when he was out, and had sent innumerable notes 
of invitation, to which De Courcy’s answers always pleaded prior 
engagements. 

Clement De Courcy returned at the end of three years, with a 
heart still warm and unhardened by his intercourse with the world, 
and a mind enlarged and improved by association with the great 
and good of other lands. As he approached the spot, which was the 
scene of his only really painful experience, his thoughts involun- 
tarily went back to that period when his eyes were so suddenly 
opened to the light, and he silently blessed the Providence which 
had so kindly saved him from a life of misery. He arrived at Dr. 
Harwood’s, and the servant who admitted him, informed him that 
the doctor and Mrs. Harwood had just accompanied Mr. Lester to 
the wharf to meet him on landing. 


He showed him to the parlor where Mary was sitting. She 


welcomed him as warmly as her diffidence would permit. To 
Clement’s eyes, she looked as young and pure as she did three 
years before, pale and spiritual as ever; he could not but ac- 
knowledge that he had seen no one whom he should wish a sister 
to resemble, so much as Mary Harwood. . 

This feeling recurred to him again and again, after he had re- 
turned to South Side; but he occupied himself with the extensive 
repairs to be made on the house, and the new buildings he had 
projected from models brought home with him. The whole place 
was altered and improved, and the six months Clement spent in 
this way were the happiest he had ever known. Before all was 
completed, he sent for the doctor to bring down his wife and 
daughter to pass the few remaining days of the warm season, as 
he wanted to have the taste of a female friend in directing his 
arrangements within the house. 


It was on this visit, away from the glare which had so dazzled 
his mental sight in the city, that he discovered how nearly Mary 
Harwood resembled the ideal woman, which for the last three years 
he had constantly pictured to himself as sharing the beautiful abode 
he had designed. Nor was it long before he could sincerely say : 

let Mary be her name— 
It hath a sweet and gentile sound, 
At which no glories dear to fame 
Come crowding round 


But which the dreamin: ; heart beguiles 
With holy thoughts and household smiles.” 
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REV. WILLIAM R. ALGER. . 

The accom ing portrait of Rev. Wm. R. Alger, pas- 
tor of the Bulfinch Btreet Church (Congregational Unita- 
rian), was drawn for us by Charles Barry, being a reduction 
of a fine crayon head by that artist. Mr. Alger was settled 
over his parish in 1855. He enjoys a high reputation for 
scholarship and eloquence; and as a specimen of the latter, 
we subjoin the following tribute to Dr. Kane, extracted from 
one of his sermons. An address on the same theme was 
delivered by Mr. Alger before the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, of which he is a member. ‘“‘ These meditations on 
the separations and adieus wherewith human experience is 
filled would naturally close here ; but when I remember that 
within these few days our country has been forced to say 
farewell to a favorite son—one of the purest and bravest she 
ever bore in her bosom ; one whose charming and lofty qual- 
ities, as revealed in that touching narrative of unselfish 
prowess and endurance which is now fascinating the vast 
multitude of its readers, have so endeared him to us, that 
the announcement of his death sent a pang of personal be- 
reavement through every heart—I cannot deny myself the 
mournful satisfaction of adding one more voice to the in- 
numerable chorus of farewells, which, through the air of the 
whole continent, followed his ascending spirit to heaven, and 
of twining a humble chaplet to fling, even from the pulpit, 
into the world-encircling garland of his praises. A\s I recall 
the manly modesty and piety, the rare gentleness and 
strength, the radiant consecration and conquering resolve, 
the disinterested simplicity and valor, which entered so 
largely into that heroic career, and were the commanding 
features of that lovely character, I feel justified in yielding 
to the a impulse of my oul to refer to him to- 
day, while his unburied corpse yet lies in state in his native 
city, amid emotions and invisible thronging tributes which 
kings might diefor. A singularly attractive union of graces 
and virtues, winsomeness and gravity, delicate culture and 
indomitable hardihood, were bient in the nature, and sliune 
in the life, of him whose ing soul has just wafted home 
its farewell sigh to earth from a distant and foreign isle. In 
an age of predominant avarice and mechanical routine, he 
has set us an example of as chivalrous self-devotion and as 
magnanimous emprise as ever illumined the tracks of the 
holiest champion in the world’s best day. His biography is a 
beauteous and perilous episode, breaking out from the treadmill 
traffic and torpor of our average social life with a brilliant surprise 
and refreshment, as if the sudden blasts of a knightly trumpet 
were heard sounding old romance and battle above the dust and 
clang of a modern street. Nor shall the spirit which has now 
written, high amidst the selectest heraldry of the illustrious good 
and great of other times, the beloved and immortal name of Elisha 
Kent Kane, be lost on the young men of America. They shall 
contemplate his character with delight and with profit; melting at 
the charm of his moral beauty, and inspired by the grandeur of 
his achievement. Generations far in the future shall be thrilled 
by his matchless story, and weep over his early grave and love- 
laden fame. We can well imagine the effect with which the ill- 
omened news of their revered commander’s death must strike on 
the hearts of the surviving comrades, who, side by side with him, 
staggered over the frozen and lacerating hummocks, and gathered 
around him, under the poor shelter they had, through those dismal 
and interminable winters. But who of us is there who is not his 
companion ‘—who of us has not been his sympathizing comrade 
through all the terrible disheartenments and electrifying triumphs 
of those wonderful adventures? As, with generous enthusiasm, 
he volunteered to head the last forlorn venture of humanity on its 
hazardous search, sailed not our hopes and prayers with him and 
his gallant erew? And when months—years passed, and no tid- 


REV. WILLIAM R. ALGER. 


ings of him arrived, how our anxiety grew into alarm! How our 
hearts sent our imaginations out after him, amidst the gigantic 
horrors of that Arctic world, the awful splendors of that boreal 
night! Sometimes, in fancy, we saw him in the spectral twilight, 
his ship crunched between mountainous icebergs, and sinking in 
the cold seas—saw him going down, with his hand on his banner, 
and his eye to the throne of God. Sometimes we saw him, his 
tent pitched on the howling waste of snow, contending with the 
elements, or ministering to his dying men. Sometimes we saw 
him successful in his aim ; landing on some northernmost promon- 
tory, and, under the flaming aurora, rushing, with tumultuous 
throbs of boundless delight, into the arms of the hoary-bearded 
mariner whom England mourned as lost and gone, crying to the 
convulsed veteran, “Thy wife, thy country, America, the world, 
have not forgotten thee, but have sent me for thy deliverance !”’ 
And when one day, before the news of his rescue had come, the 
sad rumor shot through the country, that a ship had been spoken, 
having his dead body on board, did we not see him, with draped 
flags hanging over him, brought slowly home from the frozen 
ocean, on the deck of the “ Release,” like a Spartan on his shield. 
A few days later, the rescuing vessel arrived; and then who did 
not’ rejoice that he was safe, and give him plaudits, and pray God 
that he might long live to enjoy the well-earned consciousness of 
heroic deeds heroicallydone* That prayer has not been answered 
as we would have had it ; but who, save God, knows what is best ? 


STEAMER NANTASKET. 


He has gone, in the fulness of his young renown, from the 
lavish admiration and love of the md nes a with unsullied 
soul, to that kingdom which fitly belongs to such as he. 
Farewell from him to all who loved him !—and they are 
many millions. Farewell from them to him, till they meet 
again,in God! Meanwhile, his thrilling story and his beau- 
tiful example, his model character and his precious memory, 
are our imperishable inheritance. And we will guard them 
well, and emulate them as we may. We will enshrine them 
in the deepest thoughts of our affection, even as, with tender 
veneration, we soon shall lay in our soil his sacred form, 
now borne through the land on the sobbing bier of a people’s 
heart, the that cover him sparkling beneath the 
smiles of God with the spray of a nation’s tears.” 


STEAMER NANTASKET. 

We offer on this page a fine representation of the 
staunch, swift and beautiful little steamer Nantasket, the fom 
of our waters, drawn expressly for our ote by Mr. Hill. 
The Nantasket runs between this city and Hingham, touch- 

ing at Hull, and is commanded by Capt. A. Rouell, who 
achieved such popularity when running the Nelly Baker 
between Boston and Nahant. The Nantasket is a perfect 
“witch of the wave,” and “walks the water like a thing of 
life.” She is 153 feet long on deck, has 25 feet breadth of 
beam, is 44 feet wide over all, has 8 feet 4 inches depth, and 
measures about 300 tons. Her frame and outside planking 
are of oak, she is diagonally cross-braced with irom, cop- 
pered and copper fastened, and built and finished in the best 
style. The model is very sharp, with concave lines, but 
buoyant on the floor ; she has 34 inches diameter of cylinder 
and 8 feet stroke, and will f° through smooth water at the 
rate of 18 miles per hour. The promenade deck is spacious, 
and the ladies’ saloon, under it, beautiful, richly carpeted 
and elegantly farnished. Her accommodations throughout 
are all that could be desired for conifort or safety. The 
cabin below the upper deck is plain but neat, and has two 
stair-cases, one forward and the other aft. The accommoda- 
tions for her officers and crew are also neatly arranged. All 
her seats are life-preservers ; and besides these she has hun- 
dreds of other life-preservers under the hurricane deck, 
which can be reached at a moment’s notice. To guard 
against accident by fire, she has both a force and a steam pump, 
with suitable hose to reach fore and aft. She is as nearly perfect 
in all her details as any vessel of her size could be made, and will 
no doubt give satisfaction to her owners and the travelling public. 
She was built at New York, by Mr. Thomas Collyer, under the 
superintendence of her commander, and her engines were made at 
the Neptune Iron Works. Vast numbers of our citizens, during 
the hot weather, avail themselves of this charming craft to make 
excursions to Hingham and Hull, thereby mitigating the exhaust- 
ing influence of the “heated term.” 


SETTING THE FASHION, 

The Chinese are spared all trouble as to fashion in dress. Not 
that foppery is any more rare than in other quarters of the globe, 
or that the toilet and the proper arrangement of ornaments is by 
any means neglected, but all matters of dress come under two cat- 
egories. The summer and winter arrangement constitute the 
only changes which the Chinese, from the emperor down to the 
meanest peasant, ever adopts. And this, too, does not depend on 
individual caprice. ‘The board of rites, which regulates customs, 
costumes, religious observances and etiquette, has the entire super- 
intendence of the affair. At the proper time they notify the vice- 
roy of each province that spring or winter, as the case may be, has 
come, and he accordingly assumes the summer or winter cap, and 
the people follow suit.—Huc’s Travels, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anv Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. G., New wr" 4 Indiana.—There has been no work published, to our 
knowledge, which contains the information you desire. 

R. C.—If you are so annoyed by newspaper squibs, all we have to say is, you 
must learn to stand fire. In your position, you must expect to be attacked 
—all you have to do is to pursue a straightforward course, get the approval 
of your own conscience, and snap your fingers at your calumniators. 

Breacon.—We have just a faint recollection of “ Big Dick.” He flourished 
here about thirty years ago; he was a black. and gave lessons in boxing— 
whether he was ever a prize-fighter or not, we cannot say. 

InvaLip.—The Americans generally certainly eat too much. It is difficult, as 
Jonathan Edwards confessed, to know when you have eaten enough; but 

ou. remember that another distinguished man said, ‘‘ No one ever repented 
aving eaten too little.” 

Srupent.—Last year the number of children born in London was 86,833. In 
the same period, 56,786 persons died. 

Euma V.—Unless the jewels were heir-looms, you should not grieve over the 
neceasity of — with them. To a fair lady, similarly circumstanced, 
Talleyrand once said, ‘‘ Your beauty can better dispense with your jewels, 
than your jewels can dispense with your beauty.” 

A.A ” Riding on h b would undoubtedly do you good. But don’t get 

¢e0 hard-trotting « horse—we have known friends injured by too violent 


trian ex 
C. C_ The lines, ‘And fora old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I take up with avarice,” 


are Byron’s. 

M. D., Meredith Bridge, N. H.—The French government is nothing but au- 
tocracy in disguire. What must be the condition of a country which has 
600,000 bayonets for a peace establishment? 

Amateur, Fall River, Mas#.—The old rules were, to take one-half of the sum 
of the length of the lower deck and extreme breadth for the length of the 
main lower mast, eight-ninths of the mainmast for the foremast, and the 
topmast about #hree-fifths of the lower mast. These rules are not rigidly 
to in shipbuilding. 

T. 8 —“ Maundy-Thursday ” is the Thursday preceding Easter, on which the 
sovereign of England distributes alms to a certain number of poor people at 
Whitehall—so named from the “‘maunds,” or baskets, in which the gifts 
were formerly placed. ; 

Srnex.—The word mayor is derived from the Latin, major (greater), and 
means the first or senior alderman. 

A. C.—The metal, platinum, was discovered by Wood, in 1741. 

Mania 8.—Wax candles are made by suspending the wicks upon a hoop over 
a cauldron of melted wax, which is successively poured upon them a 
ladle till they have obtained the proper size. Casting wax candles in 
moulds has been tried, but they do not burn well. 

L. M.—The causes of the water-spout are very imperfectly known. 

8. 8.—The eg chemical ingredients of sea-water are common salt, mu- 
riate of magnesia, sulphate of magnesia and sulphate of lime. 

8. M.S.—The mangosteen grows in Java and the Molucca islands. Itisa 
fruit about as large as the orange, and of a delicious flavor. 

G. M.—Four and a half French litres are about equal toan English imperial 

lion. 

eovem xt 8.—The battle of Rossbach, in 1757—one of the most brilliant vic- 
tories of ancient or modern times—was decided entirely by cavalry. 


“Tus Kine’s Tarisman: or, The Young Lion of Mount Hor.” 
—We have just issued this far-famed Eastern romance, from the 
pen of Sytvanus Copp, Jr., in bound form, splendidly illus- 
trated with large original drawings. It is generally conceded to be 
the best novelette ever produced by the author. We will send it, 
post paid, to any part of the country, on the receipt of twenty 
cents. Enclose the money, and receive it by return of mail. 


» 
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Suare Wir.—An indifferent English writer one day said to 
Douglas Jerrold, ‘“‘Guizot and I are both historians—we both 
row in the same boat.” —“ Ay, ay,” replied Jerrold, “ut not with 
the same sculls.” 
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SPLINTERS. 


.... The English have done a little more annexation in India. 
The estates of Bijoy Singh suffer this time. 
.... A hundred electric clocks are about to be established in 
Brussels—so that the people may all be up to time. 
..+. Lord Napier, the British minister at Washington, is a very 
strict observer of the Sabbath, and receives no visitors on Sunday. 
-++. At last accounts, Mademoiselle Rachel, the tragedienne, 
was much improved in health and living in Paris. 
..+. Think of two thousand voices and instruments brought 
into combination without confusion at the English Handel festival. 
..+. France is sending out troops to China because the muti- 
nies in India render it impolitic to detach English troops. 
.++. Capt. Hudson and the officers of the Niagara were loudly 
cheered when they visited the Manchester exhibition, England. 
.++. In music, no matter how much science you display in 
singing and playing, these are naught without feeling. 
-++. Twoserious accidents lately occurred on English railroads, 
in which 12 persons were killed, and more than 100 wounded. 
~ «++. The Post thinks the happiest illustration of “Nothing to 
“Wear,” is Powers’s famous “ Greek Slave”. 
Thejewels belonging to the Empress Catherine, ot Russia, 
are to be sold at Moscow this month, by a decree of court. 
.+.« Rev. Dr. Vinton has declined the invitation to become 
Bishop of Texas. We noticed his election at the time. 
| «eee Alady’s dress lately took fire in England, and Bulwer 
. took off his coat, and wrapping it round her, saved her life. 
> .... A-man, in setting fire to a barn in Ellsworth, Me., lately, 
was detected and shot. Perfectly right. 
-».. Facts are the building materials of which Science, the 
- architect, forms a solid:and splendid structure. 
Of learning, the most difficult portion is to unlearn ; hence 
the necessity of beginning education rightly. 
++. Pain, poverty and infamy are generally the natural pro- 
- ducts of vicious and imprudent acts. 


-+++ In the humblest or,hardest nature there is yet something 


vital of the beautiful or the fortunate. 

-++. Mrs. John Wood has opened her starring tour with great 
success. She is a favorite wherever she appears. 

.++. The dramatic company at the Howard Atheneum, a very 
clever one, have been coining money there, 

.++. M. De la Motte and his talented daughter, Gabrielle, have 
opened a French’school at Nahant for the season. 

-»». Signor Blitz, the necromancer, is giving his popular enter- 

ainments in this city and vicinity. 


HOT WEATHER, 

An amiable and polite Frenchman, writing from Paris to a lady 
correspondent in St. Petersburg, during the summer solstice, 
thought it necessary to devote a postscript to an apology for hay- 
ing divested himself of his coat while performing his task. As 
we sit at our desk to address our readers, we are guilty of the 
same breach of propriety; but we don’t mean to apologize, and 
we defy criticism. We envy the costume of the Fejee Islanders ; 
we go back in imagination to the “good old days of Adam and 
Eve,” and we regard tailors and clothiers as a libel on humanity. 
Under such trying circumstances, the editor of Punch represented 
himself as penning a “scorcher” in a shower-bath, with an um- 
brella over his head. If. it were not for rendering our manuscript 
illegible, we would try the shower-bath without the umbrella. We 
are ready to exclaim with Hamlet: ' 

“Q, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
‘Thaw and resolve itself into a dew!” 
It would be so airy and refreshing to “sit in one’s bones,” as that 
reverend joker, Sydney Smith, wished he could do. 

Did we ever entertain an idea of writing down the east wind? 
me, “We do repent us of the foul design.” 

Why, the east wind is a beautiful institution—hearty, frank, invig- 
orating, refreshing, bringing health and healing on its dewy ocean 
wings. Burns wrote: 

“Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
There’s nane is like the west.” 

But a New England midsummer west wind is a very different 
affair from a Scotch west wind. There is some apology for the 
latter, none whatever for the former. 

Casting our eyes across the hot, dusty, baked street, they rest 
upon a mammoth poster, announcing a panorama of Dr. Kane’s 
Arctic explorations. There’s some sense in that. Wecan take a 
malicious pleasure in looking on even painted icebergs. But what 
is here? “The assistants will appear in the Esquimaux dresses 
of fur worn by Dr. Kane’s party!’ Heroic men! They are 
worthy of a better fate. But will the authorities permit them to 
carry out their martyrdom? Will even a full house at twenty-five 
cents a head justify such an inevitable sacrifice of human life? 
The thought of those bearskins is unbearable. Go who will to 
see them, we will carefully avoid witnessing any such cruel exper- 
iment, but committing ourselves tothe care of the captain of the 
Nelly Baker, try what virtue there is in the breezes that sweep 
over the blue waves of Nahant Bay. 
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CONVENT OF MADONNA DEL SASSO, 
LAGO MAGGIORE, ITALY. 

The whole of our last page is occupied by a fine engraving 
which we have selected for the purpose of giving our readers a 
favorable idea of the beautiful lake scenery of Italy. The con- 
vent, with its quaint architecture, which occupies so large a por- 
tion of the picture, looks down on as Joyely and romantic_@ com- 
bination ot wood, water, hilf, glen, and towering mountain as the 
eye of poet or artist ever kindled with “wild frenzy” in contem- 
plating. _ “ The noble collection of waters called Lake Maggiore, 
rivals in beauty,” writes the Rev. Mr. Williams, “ the loveliest of 
the world. Language might exhaust itself in searching for epi- 
thets to describe the exquisite clearness of its waves, the sylvan 
grandeur of its verdant scenes, or the varied aspect which its vast 
and lively panorama presents of green solitudes and smiling vil- 
lages, of woods where silence and meditation love to dwell, and 
villas the resort of all that is bright and elegant in private life.” 
It is the largest lake in Italy. According to the measurement 
adopted by Paolo Morigia, it is forty-five miles in length and 
seven in width at its broadest part. The only lakes which come 
in competition with it are those of Como and Garda. But the 
former of these is only thirty-seven miles and a half long, and 
between four and five broad. The latter is wider than the Lago 
Maggiore, being from fourteen to fifteen miles across, but consid- 
erably shorter, its length being about the same as that of Como. 
The air of Lago Maggiore, which constantly breathes with a 
gentle warmth, seems tempered by nature expressly to keep the 
banks of this lovely lake always covered with verdure, the waters 
always sparkling and pure, and the groves ever cool and fragrant. 


Over Fourtsen.—A young girl at Detroit, lately, in a hurry 
to get married, swore before a justice of the peace that she was 
“over fourteen.” When charged by her parents with perjury, she 
took off her shoe and produced therefrom a small slip of paper on 
which was written “fourteen.” She must be a girl of fine-moral 
sensibilities. 

A new State.—The New York Atlas advocates the formation 
of a new State, to consist of Long Island, Marhattan Island, and 
Staten Island, including Westchester and Rockland counties. 
New York city alone now pays one-thirdof the Statetax, and 
some eight millions annually on local matters. 


Uran.—Mr. Albert G. Browne, Jr., of Salem, lately connected 
with the Atlas and Traveller of this city, has joined the military 
expedition to Utah, where he will remain for a long period, as a 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. All authentic intelli- 
gence from Utah is interesting. 


> 


Severe Accipent.—Dr. Loring, postmaster or Salem, was 
lately severely cut in the leg by one of the knives of his mowing- 
machine. Too great care cannot be used in the management of 
cutting-machinery. : 


> 


Fasn10n.—Crinoline sleeves are to be added to balloon skirts. 
Of course, one lady will be a complement for an omnibus. 


EMIGRANT TRAIN ATTACKED BY INDIANS. 

The full-sized spirited engraving which occupies the whole ot 
pages 104 and 105 of the present number, is by Nichols, from a 
drawing by Champney, made from memory from a magnificent 
original painting by Wier, a German artist, which attracted great 
attention and admiration while on exhibition at N. D. Cotton’s, 
272 Washington Street. It illustrates a too frequent episode in 
the history of far western emigration. A wagon train of Ameri- 
can emigrants crossing the broad prairie, is suddenly set upon by 
a band of Indians, some mounted and some on foot. The prin- 
cipal brunt of the attack falls upon the leading wagon. An In- 
dian with his tomahawk raised in the act of striking, is covered 
by the revolver in the hand of a resolute ranger who is riding the 
rear horse of the train, and who has five Indian lives in his barrel. 
Another enemy rushing forward with his war club is stricken by a 
death-shot from the unerring rifle of a western marksman. Stand- 
ing upon the footboard, another of the emigrants has just sped a 
bullet to the heart of another of the assailants, who is falling in 
his death agony from the back of his wild steed. So far so good. 
But one of the American party in the wagon has been wounded 
and is sinking with exhaustion, while his wife or daughter rushes 
forward to his assistance. Half concealed by the tall prairie grass 
a file of mounted warriors are dashing on at full speed, fitting 
arrows, brandishing war-clubs and spears, and preparing to attack 
the wagon train in flank, but a rifle protruding from the second 
wagon, and the smoke of fire-arms along the route, show that the 
American party are on the alert, and prepared to defend success- 
fully, their wives, their daughters, and their worldly goods, and 
we are led to imagine that their bravery, promptitude and skill 
will be more than a match for the ferocity, the numbers and adroit- 
ness of their savage assailants. It is only when ambushed, or 
when pitted against overwhelming numbers of Indians and taken 
completely by surprise and without arms in their hands that our 
gallant western men succumb to the foe. Bows and spears, as in 
the present instance, are poor weapons to bring against practised 
rifles and revolvers, every shot of which is certain and sudden 
death. We take great pleasure in adding this fine American 
scene to our series of large-sized pictures, with which it will be 
worthy to rank, from. the interest of the subject, which comes 
home to every American breast, the spirit and beauty of the draw- 
ing, the fine effect, and the superior style of the engraving, which 
has never been surpassed on either side of the Atlantic. 
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American Encrciorep1a.—This encyclopedia, a gigantic en- 
terprise of the Appletons of New York, is progressing finely, 
quite an army of literary laborers being engaged upon it. Two 
volumes, it is said, have been already written up, and the fifteen 
volumes are to be completed by 1860. We presume that the lib- 
eral publishers will illustrate this work. To many subjects, such 
as architecture, engineering, machinery, illustrations are absolute- 
ly indispensable to make the text intelligible. The absence ot 
engravings was a serious drawback to that otherwise valuable 
work, the Encyclopedia Americana, completed in 1830. 


SHortcomines.—It is a most mortifying reflection for any 
man to consider what he has done, compared with what he might 
have done. “ Caparisons are odorous,” Mrs. Malaprop says. 


Inpustry.—The spinning-wheel is a popular institu- 
tion in Germany, with all classes; while our ladies are like the 
lilies of the field :—“ they toil not, neither do they spin.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this eity, by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Nathan Cobb to Miss Phebe Hilton, 
both of Carver; by Rev. Dr. Randall, Mr. J. M. Moore, of New York, to Miss 
Margaret C. Cheney; by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Theodore Ripley, of New York, 
to Miss Hattie 8. Fullam.—At Charlestown; by Rev. Mr. Bagnall, Mr. Augus- 
tus H. Davis to Miss Mary J. Convers.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
Mr. Isaac Hayden, of Lawrence, to Miss Olive E. Hewins.—At West Cam- 
bridge, by Rev. Mr. Cady, Charles Cullis, M. D., of Boston, to Miss H. Chas- 
tina Morse, of Effingham, N. H.—At Wrentham, by Rev. Mr. Cole. Mr. Seth 
R. Hill to Mrs. Adeline C. White.—At Lynnfield, by Rev. Mr. Mosely, Mr. 
George A. Hall, of North Chelsea, to Miss Louisiana, daughter of Gen. Josiah 
Newhall.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Rodney M’Kay, of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Fanny Lee.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Franklin H. 
Wheat to Miss Harriet A. Lane.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. 
Ira G. Webster, of Enfield, N. H., to Miss Emeline C. Cole.—At Worcester, by 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Mr. Mason Whiting, of Southboro’. to Miss Hannah R. 
Childs.—At Athol, by Rev. Mr. Fish, Mr. Jesse Knight, of South Koyalston, 
to Miss Maria Thrower.—At Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Lewis G. 
Barnard to Miss Lydia K. Bellows.—At Pittsfield, by Rev. Dr. Porter, Rev. 
James A. Clark to Miss Eliza A. Wells, of Charlemont. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Lucey Barnicoat, 64; Mre. Charlotte Sowdon. 51; Mrs. 
Rachel B. Seaver, 50; Miss Susan A. Cheney. 22; Mr. Elijah T Wetherbee. 57; 
Mr. Lyman Alger, of Bridgewater, 56; Mrs. Emma A. Dudley, 26; Mrs. Mary 
Paul, 71; Mr. John F. Adams, 45; George L., son of A. L. Davis, 18; Mr. Jobn 
C. Brien, 26.—At Charlestown, Mr. John Southwick, 85.—At Cambridgeport, 
Mrs. Sarah W. Studley, 78.—At Cambridge, Mr. John P. Waters, 24.—At Dor- 
chester, Miss Hattie A. Roundy, 16.—At Lexington, Mr. Jonas C. Harrington, 


47.—At Melrose, Mrs. Lucey A. Kilby, 25.—At Lynn, Mr. Richard Clarenbone, 


87.—At Salem, Mrs. Rebecca Silsbee, 94.—At Danvers. Mrs. Naney C. Lane, 40. 
—At Marblehead, Mr. Samuel McNeal, 71.—At Beverly. Capt. Mark Knowl- 
ton, 84.--At Gloucester, Mr. John Dodd, 64.—At Newburyport, Mr. Stephen 
Frothingham, 89.—At Salisbury Point, Mrs. Jane Manson, 58.—At Plymouth, 
Miss Deborah L. Turner, 60.—At Hubbardston, Capt. Breck Allen, 58.—At 
Townsend, Mrs. Betsey Giles. 62.—At Fall River. Mr. Joseph F. Read, 81.—At 
New Bedford, Mrs. Almy Skiff, 81.—At Westport, Mr. Joseph Brightman, 67. 
—aAt Northampton, Mr. Nathaniel Parsons, 88.—At Carlisle, Mrs. Sarah Fos- 
ter, 90.—At Dennis, Miss Judith Stove, 81.—At Harwich, Mr. Elisha Allen, 
85.—At Nantucket, Mr. Eben Rand, 77.—At Keene, N. H., Mre. Relief Pay- 
son, formerly of Boston, 79. : 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE MAIDEN’S REVERIE. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


He tells me I am beautiful, 
That o’er my cheek and brow 
The mantling blush reveals a tale 
More plain than word or vow. 
There’s music in his lightest tones, 
Like that of heaven above ; 
But the sweetest words he breathes to me 
- Is the whisper soft, ‘‘ I love.” 


He says an angel's form is mine, 
In beauty and in grace; 

My fairy feet with lightness trip, 
Sylph-like, from place to place. 

iis dear lips utter forth no sound 
That is not prized by me; 

Yet a richer strain has thrilled my soul, 
More sweet than praise can be. 


Ife tells me genius flashes forth 
From out my soul-lit eye. 

That inspiration’s magic gift 
Within their dark orbs lie. 

I prize his words as treasured gems, 
Where'’er my footsteps rove ; 

But dearer far, more rich than these, 
Is the memory of his love. 


Iie says the casket, bright and fair, 
Holds brighter gems within : 

A tender heart—a soul too pure 
To dwell with vice and sin. 

Earth brighter grows at each loved word, 
And takes the hues of heaven ; 

But like melody sweet from a fairer land, 
Is the priceless love he has given. 


THE IMMORTAL SEA. 

In a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
That brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.—WorpDswoRTH. 


ETERNITY. 
The rudest hind, 
Whose deathless part the rugged crust of toil 
Obscures, is not his life indeed a point 
Where all the past eternity unites 
With all the eternity to be?—C. Newron. 


Eviter's Easy Chair. 


of the parts of lawyers!...... George Copway (Kah-ge-ga-wa-bow). the Indian 
chief, who went to settle in Nicaragua, has gone to Mi ta. This ind 

us of the old negro woman, who sent her husband to market—* Cuffee, buy 
codfish; but if you can’t get no codfish, buy sheet ob gingerbread.” Minne- 
sota is as different from Nicaragua as a “ hawk from a handsaw.”’...... There 
is a lady in the insane asylum at New York, who claims to be President Bu- 
chanan’s wife, and who requires constant watching to prevent her escape 
to Washington, to demand the control of the White House...... The cele- 
brated Ralph Waldo Emerson is to lecture once a week on English literature 
and intellectual philosophy at Mr. Sanborn’s academy, Concord, Massachu- 
setts. It will be a great card for the school...... Tennyson is writing a new 
poem called the “‘ Morte d’Arthur.” Our Jers will ber that Milton 
once projected an epic, of which Arthur was to be the hero...... A contem- 
porary asks, ‘Is this the 19th century?” After mature deliberation, we feel 
safe in assuring our contemporary that it is...... Among the good things we 
have lately encountered in our reading, we find the following :—A good name 
is not inherited from parents; it is not created by external advantages; it is 
no necessary appendage of birth, wealth, talents or station; but is the result 
of one’s own endeavors, the fruit and reward of good principles manifested in 
a course of virtuous and honorable intercourse with his fellow-men...... The 
London Times recently contained the following :—‘* Wanted, in a small gen- 
tleman’s family, in the west end, where two servants only are kept, a plain 
cook. Wages, £15, with sugar found and washing put out. Address by let- 
ter, prepaid, to E. L., at Barker’s, news agent, 19 Throgmorton Street, 
Bank.”’......Some shrewd man has said:—Humility is a virtue all preach, 
none practise, and yet everybody is content to hear. The master thinks it 
good doctrine for his servant, the laity for the clergy, and the clergy for the 
laity...... The New York Abend-Zeitung of the 2nd, has some interesting 
facts respecting the emigration from Europe this year, which promises to be 
unusually large. According to all accounts and appearances, Germany will 
furnish a contingent equal to, if it do not exceed, the great emigration of 
1854. Before the end of the year she will probably send us a force equal in 
number to the entire population of two or three of the petty German states. 
The Germans already form a large portion of the population of New York, and 
with their lager-bier saloons, German theatre, Turner socictics and Savger- 
fests, exhibit a curious phase of social manners...... Lord Howden has sent 
to the Spanish government another very strong note on the Cuban slave 
trade. By the way, the foreign papers have lately given an account of the 
death of a noted woman in Paris, who married Lord Howden when he was 
Colonel Caradoc, many years @go, but was soon separated from him. She was 
better known as the Princess Bagration ; her first husband, Count Bagration, 
was killed at the battle of Borodino, in the campaign of 1812. From her ex- 
cessive pallor, produced by the use of leeches, she was known in Paris by the 
name of La Dame Blanche (the White Lady)... ...The water commissioners of 
Baltimore, in their last report, furnish some very interesting statistics with 
regard to the population of the city. They say :—‘‘ The aggregate increase of 
population of the city, in 1870, cannot fall short of 500,000 souls, if, indeed, 
it does not go beyond that limit. The decennial increase to 1840 was ascer- 
tained to be 26.9 per cent. To 1850, it was 6523—being over 100 per cent. in 
twenty years. In 1860, at the rate of the last decennial increase, our popula- 
tion will be over 279,000; in 1866, 370,000, and in 1870, 461,000. But the 
causes which are now operating to expand the growth of the city of Baltimore 
may exceed any calculation which has been based upon the experience of past 
years.”’......A daguerreotype taker, a few days since. exhibited the likeness 
of a lady which he had taken to her husband, and asked him if it was not a 
very good one. “ Very,” was the reply, ‘‘and I only wish my wife was like it 
—silent.”...... The editor of the Brownsville Flag has been shown specimens 
of a very fine crop of cotton raised by Col. H. Clay Davis, near that city, six 
bales of which, he says, have already been shipped to this market. It will 
*““compare favorably with the best produced from the cotton lands of the 
Mississippi.”...... The New England Pin Company, of Winsted, Conn., have 
just started a new machine for sewing pins upon papers. It selects the little 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


A melting noontide!—the sky without a cloud, and the sun pouring its 
beams down fiercely on the broad landscape, withering the grass. curling the 
foliage, and crisping the wide fields of Indian corn! Even the stream that 
glides through yonder valley seems to flow from a boiling spring, and to send 
up a hot steam into the air. Verily this is a rebuke for our murmurings at 
the cold kisses which June gave us at her advent, instead of the warm saluta- 
tion she is wont to press upon our f6érehead. We confess to having indulged 
in some rebellious projects of Oriental travel—but the melting weather during 
which we write, literally earning our bread with the sweat of our brow (our 
thermometer is at 90 in the shade. with an upward t y), has banished 
all such ideas. If this well-wooded and well-watered country in which we are 
rusticating is so intolerable, what would it be to be crossing the Syrian desert 
on the summit of a dromedary, and without an umbrella? The very thought 
is torture...... The Victoria cross, the badge of the new English order of 
valor, was lately bestowed by her majesty in person on a large number of the 
gallant men of the army and navy—common soldiers and sailors as well as 
officers—who had distinguished themselves by brilliant traits of bravery in 
the Crimean war. The ceremony must have been very imposing. For the 
cross itself, which is made out of the metal of guns captured from the Rus- 
sians, is a very poor afflair—clumsy and ungraceful, and reflecting little credit 
on the designer, Prince Albert, who signalized himself a few years ago by in- 
venting a hideous head-gear, called by the cockneys the “ Halbert *At.” 
Count d Orsay, had he been living, would have furnished a beautiful de- 
sign...... While we are still looking for topics of gossip on the other side of the 
Atlantic, we may as wel! mention that a column in honor of Napoleon III. is 
about to be erected in Paris. It will overtop that in honor of the great emper- 
or, Napoleon I., in the Place Vendome, 60 feet. But building a monument to 
the skies will never make Napoleon the Little, Napoleon the Great. .....Mdille. 
Duvernay, the famous French danseuse, who ‘once turned all heads while 
turning pirouettes,” lately died at Paris, at the age of thirty. Jules Janin 
says of her:—* Fashion whispered it would carry her to immortality; and 
while the poor girl believed the fond whisper, it threw her out to live in the 
ditch, to perish on the dung-hill—a new martyr (a hecatomb is offered here 
annually) to the amusements of Paris—to the freaks of the monster, the pub- 
Bel. Walcot, at Wallack’s, in New York, essayed Aminidad Shek, in the 
“Serious Family." and, according te all accounts, did not succeed in rivalling 
the original in this country; whereupon that original put the piece @p at his 
own theatre, and headed bir bill, “ Always successful at thie thettre, not- 
withetanding the melanchol) failures a! rival e-tablichments 
of Washington bas just made its appearsere at Athens Greece in which 
Washington i dere) Agtet Bunker Benner. 
ton Bengher, awd thew Du Agures the of 
be the rage then crer the comming @teter te 


indisp bles from a pile, and stitches tiem in a continuous row upon nar- 
row strips of paper, at the rate of 300 per minute. ..... Some half a dozen fail- 
ures among the speculators in bread stuffs have lately occurred in Chicago. 
Somehow or other the public never seem to sympathize with the failures of 
speculators in food...... The New Orleans Picayune divided $90,000 profits 
last year, or $18,000 to each of the five partners......An unhappy individual, 
lately discharged from the Somerville Asylum under the supposition of sanity, 
exhibited the following proof of his unfitness to be at large. ‘‘ Why,” he 
asked, ‘‘ wouldn’t you sell anything toa manin bed? Because a cash busi- 
ness is best, and it is evident that he would be buying on tick...... * There 
are three things, young gentlemen,” said Lord Nelson to his midshipmen, in 
the war of 1793, “‘ which you are constantly to bear in mind. First, you must 
always implicitly obey orders, without attempting to form any opinion of 
your own concerning their propriety. Secondly, you must consider every 
man your enemy who speaks ill of your king; and thirdly, you must hate a 
Frenchman as you do the evil one.”” Times have changed since Nelson's day 
—now John Bull and Monsieur Crapaud are sworn friends...... Mrs. Part- 
ington says she has noticed, that whether flour was dear or cheap, she inva- 
riably had to pay the same money for half a dollar's worth...... What are 
the largest species of ants? The eleph-ants......Plato observes that the 
minds of children are like bottles with very small mouths. If you attempt 
to fill them too rapidly, much knowledge is wasted and little received; 
whereas, with a smal] stream they are easily filled......The human brain, 
scientific men tell us, is built up by a wonderful process, during which it as. 
sumes, in succession, the form of the brain of a fish, of a reptile, of a bird, of 
a mammiferous quadruped, and finally it takes upon it its unique character as 
a human brain. Hence the remark of Oken, that “ man is the sum total of 
all the animals.”...... A man’s character and behaviour in public and at 
home are often as different as a Indy’s looks at a ball and in a morning before 
she has gone through the ceremony of the toilet. Many men who are as geutle 
as doves in company, are as cross as wolves in their own pariors...... Hon. 
Langdon Cleves, of South Carolina, at one time speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, died at his residence in Columbia, South Carolina, 
lately. He was in Congress from 1811 to 1816, and cecupied many eminent 


positions in his native State. .... In Prussia, a man ts regarded as temperate 
who don't get drunk more than four times a week. What a country for 
habitual topers’ 
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AN INCIDENT OF BALAKLAVS. 


When the Light Brigade was preparing for action, the butcher 
of the 17th Lancers (an Irishman), who had jact been performing 
hus office, slanghtering sheep and oxen, made hie a) praranee in 


| the theld witha! ooat or watetront, his shirt sleeves roiled up, and 


hee arm and face smeared with dd 
fyure ile mounted a powerful changer, and up to hie 
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STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

—— New Haven is the wealthiest town in the State of Connec- 
ticut. Its wealth is estimated to be $21,232,266. 

—— The subscription list of a banking scheme, started by na- 
tive firms at Constantinople, has reached ‘£1,800,000. 

—— The cost of the trans-Atlantic telegraph cable will be 
$1,004,160. 

—— The expenses of the city government of Portland for the 
current year are $152,332, of which $25,000 are for school purposes. 

— The average rate of the California steamers is 9 1-2 miles 
per hour, and 11 3-4 on the Pacific. 
Georgia county, Ohio, has produced 625,000 pounds of 
maple sugar this season ; Ashtabula county, 368,000 pounds. 

—— There are 50 insane asylums in North America, and 9500 
patients. 


—— The Canadian parliament, at its recent session, granted 
1,500,000 acres of land to the Quebec and Lake Huron Railroad. 

—— The Spanish census is nearly completed, and the result 
will, it is said, show a population of 17,000,000 souls. 

—— The gross earnings of the Georgia Railroad from Atlanta 
to Augusta, for the fiscal year just closed, were $1,414,563; net 
income, $529,874. 

Desertions from the British regiments stationed in Canada 
are occurring almost daily. The ninth regiment, stationed at 
Kingston, has lost nearly 100 men in ten months. 


The number of suicides in France, for the last fifty years, 
has amounted to the frightful number of 300,000. From 1846 to 
1852, the number was 52,126, or 3066 suicides in one year. 


The number of post-offices in the United States, in 1790, 
was 75, and in 1800, was 903—showing an increase of 828 in ten 
years. 

—— The average number of bushels of wheat raised in the 
United States is 104,799,230, and the bushels of Indian corn, 
591,586,053. 

—— The foreign immigration to Canada, this year, exceeds 
that of any year since 1847; the total number arrived up to June 
9th was 11,264. 


—— The amount of letter writing in the United States may be 


inferred from the number of postage stamps sold, which during 
the past year was 151,000,000. 


—— The manufacture of glass ware in the vicinity of this city 
employs a capital of $1,500,000.—The sales of guns and pistols 
average $500,000 yearly. 


It is seen by the treasurer’s statement, that there are up- 
wards of $23,000,000 in the treasury. Of that sum, New York has 
$10,893,516 34, and Boston, $3,309,132 04; total, $14,202,68 38. 


—— The wages of pilots on the Missouri River are $800 per 
trip, which consumes from fourteen to twenty days. This price, 
however, includes an assistant. 


At the last meeting of the Worcester Baptist Sabbath 
School convention, there were present more than 400 delegates, 
representing 23 schools having 226 teachers and 2018 scholars. 


Boston has nearly all the Chilian trade of the United 
States. Of the $2,467,000 imports into the United States, the last 
year, Boston had over $2,000,000. The imports of Chili are 
$18,000,000 ; exports, $17,000,000. 

—— The imports of foreign goods at this port, one week last 
month, amounted to $588,732. The imports for the same week, 
last year, were $914,496, which shows a decrease this year of 
$325,764. 

—— Lake Superior at its greatest length is 355 miles; greatest 
breadth is 160 miles ; mean depth is 988 feet ; elevation above the 
sea, 627 feet; area, 32,000 square miles. The Lake of Geneva 
lies 1126 feet above the level of the sea. 


—— Staffordshire, in England, is the great seat of the porce- 
lain and pottery manufactories. No less than 60,000 persons are 
employed in the works, and the annual value of the porcelain 
manufactured amounts to about $10,000,000, three-fourths of 
which are exported. 


From New York to the mouth of the San Juan River, the 
shortest route is 2403 miles ; length of transit, 137 miles; run from 
San Juan del Sur to San Francisco, 2964 miles ; total, 5504 miles 
statute. This makes the Nicaragua route shorter by 714 miles 
than the Panama route. 

—- There are now 30 cars on the Cambridge Horse Railroad, 
and 220 horses used by the company; 190 trips are made daily, 
two horses carrying more by railroad than four could by omnibus. 
The number of miles run by the cars in their daily trips is no less 
than 1425; average number of daily passengers, 5500, 

~—— The amount of treasure, and number of passengers, now 
yearly going over the isthunus by the Panama route is immense. 
At the present time the number of passengers amounts to 80,000, 
aud the treasure to 81000000. To these may be added the de 
mands of the Auetrale trade and travel, amounting te 644,000 
in treasere, and 33,000 passengers, end imports from Ragland 
of 0710 per 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Kastty Done.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘“ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Pritorial Melange. 


A short time since $5000 worth of wines and liquors were 
shipped from Norfolk to one of the Virginia springs for the sum- 
mer watering. Hydropathic treatment would do the liquors 
good. ——A new Baptist church is about to be erected in Man- 
chester, N. H., at a cost of $4000. ——— Wool growing in Texas is 
becoming very extensive. A short time since, a lot was sent from 
the prairies in Texas to New Orleans, which for quality is repre- 
sented to be equal to the best Saxony imported. The “ Star 
State,” it is said, will in a few years furnish more wool than any 
of her sister States. There is a woman in the lunatic asylum 
at New York, who thinks that the Roman Catholics ars trying to 
build a cathedral in her stomach. —— How singular it is that peo- 
ple who were never alarmed that whiskey should poison men, de- 
nounce the poisoning of pigs with the grain from the distilleries, 
and think the law should punish the offence. A whale ap- 
peared in the harbor of Provincetown, during divine service on a 
recent Sunday. Regard for the day saved him from pursuit and 

. capture. —— Miss Eliza Logan, the favorite actress—not only 
with Bostonians, but wherever she has appeared—has met with 
most brilliant success during her engagement at Wallack’s Thea- 
tre, New York, attracting crowded houses each night for three 
weeks, at the most unpromising season of the year. The hands 
working on a single plantation in Tallahatchie county, ‘Mississippi, 
killed sixty rattlesnakes during the month of June. —— Eighty 
slaves were liberated recently by Col. Thomas Hite and other 
philanthropic citizens of Jefferson county, Virginia. Col. Hite, as 
agent of the owners, accompanied them to Middleburg, Pa., 
where, with a present to each of $40 in money, and sufficient 
clothing, they were set at liberty. —— A negro slave called “Aunt 
Till,” died in St. Louis a short time since, at the reputed age of 
one hundred and thirty years. —— During the past year the total 
receipts of the Boston Music Hall amounted to $8976,56. The 
total expenses during the same period (including interest on the 
debt of $40,000) amounted to $7570,80—leaving a balance of 
$1405,76 to be credited to the new account. The property of 
the association is represented by 1011 shares; and a debt of 
$40,000. ——— Mr. Thalberg has returned to New York from his 
tour in the West. It is said that Strakosch, who managed the 
operation, has cleared $20,000.——In the Court of General Ses- 
sions in New York, a man named James Flynn, convicted of high- 
way robbery, though his victim had only fifty cents to dispose of, 
was sentenced by Judge Russell to twenty-nine years imprison- 
ment. The New York Times says the punishment, in view of 
the increasing insecurity of the streets of that city, was none too 
severe. —— Mule meat and two plantains a day was the filibuster 
fare in Nicaragua; but the men were quite spunky, notwithstand- 
ing. Quartz mining in California is becoming more successful 
than ever. Recently, the “ Allison ranch” lead, owned by six 
men, is reported to have yielded $40,000 per week for three suc- 
cessive months, with sixteen men upon it. It is now thought the 
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A vam Arovocy.—A_ western editor once apologized to his 
readers somewhat after this fashion: “We intended to have a 
death and a marriage to publish this week, but a violent storm pre- 
vented the wedding ; and the doctor being taken sick himself, the 
pationt recovered, and we are accordingly cheated out of both.” 


Canin. —Most persons have an idea that the 
sah Atlantic telegraph cable is a ponderous affair. while in fart its 
circumference is exactly equal to that of a half dime. 
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GA apsive Gatherings. 


The shipments of gold Atlanticward, so far from falling off, are 
increasing. 

Maurice Retsch, the celebrated German artist, has just died, at 
the age of 77 years. 


The lumber trade of Darien is estimated at 20,000,000 feet per 
annum. 


Verdi, the composer, is said to be at work on a new opera for 
Mr. Lumley, the London manager. 


A person who expectorates in a car or omnibus, must not expect 
to rate as a gentleman elsewhere. 


The receipts of the American Colomzation Society, for the past 
month, amounted to $5534. 

It is estimated that no less than 200 different species of cater- 
pillars feed upon the oak. 


About six thousand ounces of gold dust are sent to San Fran- 
cisco weekly from the town of Shasta, Cal. 


The total export of specie from Vera Cruz, in January, was 
$2,441,864; of which $2,385,494 were in silver, and $55,370 in 
gold. 

The Creesus of Louisville, and indeed of Kentucky, is Ex- 
Secretary Guthrie, whose property, chiefly in lands, pays an annual 
tax of over $50,000. 

Mr. John Plumbe, the daguerreotypist, recently committed sui- 
cide at Dubuque, Iowa. Mr. Plumbe was about the first to intro- 
duce the daguerrean art in this country. 

Ward, who murdered his wife, cut her up, and burned her in 
pieces, went to the gallows wearing white kid gloves! This is 
the climax of cold-blooded dandyism. 

Dan King, Esq., died suddenly in Sheffield, Conn., in a fit 
brought on by the misconduct of his son, Dan W. King, who has 
been arrested for forgery. 


Three persons were burned to death, and three million dollars 
worth of property was destroyed, by the devastating fire on the 
12th ult., in Port au Prince. 


The proprietors of Blythe Island, Georgia, have accepted the 
government offer of $130,000 for the whole island.- A navy yard 
is to be established there. 


Over the drop curtain of the theatre at Lexington, Kentucky, are 
these words: “ The theatre has in every age exhibited the vice and 
folly of society, rather than created them.””—Rev. Dr. Bellows. 


The fire at Albia, N. Y., by which 150 hands are thrown out of 
employment, and Mr. Rankins’s woolen mill burned, was caused 
by spontaneous combustion in a room where oil and rags were 
deposited. “Loss $40,000; insured $30,000. 

In Cambridge, Maryland, the army worm is committing fearful 
ravages. After destroying the wheat and grass, having passed 
through cornfields without molesting them, the worms are now 
turning their attention to the corn. 


Arrangements have been perfected for running the Canadian 
line of steamers between “yee 4 and Quebec weekly, instead of 
fortnightly. A contract is to immediately entered into for a 
number of new and more powerful steamers. 


In England there are supposed to be nearly a million female 
servants, of whom more than one hundred thousand are computed 
to be in London, and very excellent they are in their vocation— 
respectful, quiet and faithful. 


A clergyman of Chicago, as he was passing into church, a few 
Sundays since, was handed a note by the sexton, which he natu- 
rally supposed was designed to be read from the pulpit. On 
breaking the seal, the missive was found to be an invitation toa 
banquet on the opening of a hotel ! 

During the last moments of Winn, a Rochester printer, who 
lately died, he was heard to say, having relapsed into a semi-deli- 
rious state: ‘Iam on my last stickfull; I am coming to a para- 
graph, and I suppose I'll have to wait for old death to put in the 

riod.” 


At Baltimore, a few days since, a young girl, while sitting in 
the parlor of her residence, reading, was burnt to death, by her 
clothes taking fire, from the explosion of an ethereal lamp. Her 
mother was badly burnt, in her attempt to extinguish the flames. 
The lamp was a glass one, and was cracked. 


We learn from the message of the mayor of St. Louis that the 
bonded debt of that city, on the first of April last, was $4,856,966. 
At the same time, there was due from the city to the different 
branches of service the further sum of $326,403, making the total 
indebtedness of the city $5,183,369. 


E. H. Porter, of Memphis, Tenn., has donated 10,000 acres of 
Arkansas land to the Presbyterian College at Danville, Ky. The 
gift is valued at $50,000. ‘The donor had previously given 10,000 
acres of land in the same State to the Methodist Synodical Col- 
lege at La Grange, Tenn. 


The foundation of the largest cotton factory in the world has 
just been laid in Russia, on the island of Cronholm, in the river 

arova, between its two cataracts. It is in the form of a grand 
square, and will possess 1672 windows, 20,000 gas burners, and 
will employ 3000 workmen. 


The Liverpool Mercury states Mr. Douglas Jerrold did not die 
in poverty, as has been a Shortly before death, he had 
insured his life for £2500; he was, besides, a saving man, and his 
widow, it is stated, will have an income of £600 a year; but this 
statement has been denied. 


There is a curious fact said to exist a few miles south of Green- 
castle, Putnam county, Ind., where there is a family of six, all 
having the same birthday. The father and mother are each thirty- 
five years old, the children respectively, fourteen, cleven, eight and 
five years old. Their birthdays come on the 17th of May. 


Violin players in Vienna are opmanting to use = colo- 
phonium for the bow, instead of solid resin. « liquid is applied 
with a camel's hair-brush, is said to last during one hundred =, 
playing, and neither to injure the strings of the instrument nor the 

" The strings, it is affirmed, too, give out a clearer tone than 
when the solid resin is used, 

A New Ipewich corres of the Herald 
young men of that village found in a wamber of clams taken 
from the trout brooks, foar pears, one of which was estimated to 
be worth $1000. Kiachement ran high, and @ messenger was 
despatched to Boston, who returned with authentic information 
that the sappesed $1600 pearl was really worth one dollar 
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Foreign Ttems. 


Austria is making further concessions to the Hungarians. 


The Switzerland national council has unanimously ratified the 
Nenufchatel treaty. 


There are one hundred and nineteen Protestant missionaries in 
the islands of the Pacific. 


The original locomotive used in England twenty-two years ago, 
now stands very appropriately on a pedestal in front of the Dar- 
lington Railway station. 

Rumors are afloat that a conference of the potentates of the 
Itahan states is to be held, including the pope, emperor of Aus- 
tria, king of Naples and others. , 

In one of the London criminal courts, Rebecca Rice Hamilton 
has been sentenced to transportation for life, for sending letters to 
merchants and others, threatening to accuse them of infamous 
offences. 


The increase in the number of newspapers published in London 
alone since 1829 is very remarkable. Tn 1829 the number was 
18,000,000 ; in 1830, 20,000,000 ; in 1837, 22,000,000 ; and in 1857, 
42,000,000. 

Lord Orford writes that the pretended letter, by which he de- 
clines to preside over a Bible society meeting, is nothing but the 
second edition of an ancient hoax perpetrated on a London morn- 
ing paper. It has just begun its rounds in America. 


Sands of Gold. 


---. A mirror is the only tolerated medium of reflection upon 
woman’s beauty, and it is the last that is discarded.— Chesterfield. 

.-+. There are many vices which do not deprive us of friends ; 
there are many virtues which prevent our having any.—Talleyrand. 


.... Virtue is not to be pursued as one of the means to fame, 
but fame to be accepted as the only recompense which mortals can 
bestow on virtue.—Dr. Johnson. 


.--. To succeed in the world, it,is much more necessary to 
possess the penetration to discern who is a fool, than to discover 
who is a clever man.—Talleyrand. 


.... Flowing water is at once a picture and music, which 
causes to flow at the same time from my brain, like a limpid and 
murmuring rivulet, sweet thoughts, charming reveries and melan- 
choly remembrances.—Alphonse Karr. 

.... Hard, withering toil only can achieve a name; and long 
days, and months, and years must be passed in the chase of that 
bubble, reputation, which, when once grasped, breaks in your 
eager clutch into a hundred lesser bubbles, that soar above you 
still.— Mitchell. 


..+. It is a poor centre of a man’s actions—himself. It is like 
earth, for that only stands fast upon its own centre; whereas all 
things that have affinity with the heavens move upon the centre of 
another, which they benefit. Extreme self-lovers will set a house 
on fire, if it were but to roast their eggs.—Lord Ba 


Joker's Budget. 


Should trowsers procured on credit be considered “breeches of 
trust?” 

The man who attempted to look into the future had the door 
slammed in his face. 


A short time ago a man became so completely “wrapt in 
thought,” that he was tied up, labelled, and sent off on the first 
“ train of ideas.” ; 

The Montrose (Scotland) Review says the following is a true 
copy of a letter received by a schoolmaster in the neighborhood :— 
“Cur, as you are a man of noleg, I intend to enter your skull.” 

Housekeeper —W hat is the meaning of this venison steak on the 
butcher’s book, Bridget? I haven’t seen it on the table. Cook— 
Why, you see, ma’am, it wasn’t for the upper table at all; James 
can’t abare mutton, so I had to git a bit o’ venison for him. 


An angry woman, in order to be revenged on her husband, 
ripped the tick off the bed, and sent all the feathers afloat in the 
air, and then rushing to the balusters of the stairs, and breaking 
her arm upon them, she exclaimed, with insane energy, “Now, 
you scoundrel, you must pay a surgeon !” 

An actor named Priest was playing at one of the principal 
theatres. Some one remarked at the Garrick Club that there 
were a great many men in the pit. ‘“ Probably clerks, who have 
taken Priest’s orders,” said Mr. Poole, one of the best punsters, as 
well as one of the cleverest comic satirists of the day. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> Itis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its cight 


su 

i> Itis ‘oted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

I> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 
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TRUE LOVE. 


te thy bower there 
at the ewe thy haunt 
@tewtag bea ves bid 
wander forth mom wliet fry hour, 
tay with fancy aluring thoughts. 
conjure up thy brightes! dream of love 
ve for a white bul in delicious hopes, 
self ie ravished reverie. 
willing scour the realms of love. 
» lay its choicest treasures at thy fret, 
what shell return’ wot 
Tay fond imagination’s high-wrought bliss, 
Pay sickly, short-lived dreams of happiness, 
ay borrowed love, which thou must soon relinquish - 
ay brightest reverie can equal pot 
ly true, my ever bright reality ; 
ay fondest, dearest love cannot excel 
ne love I bear for her who rules my heart ; 
uy beau ideal of the queen of love 
‘alks not as fair by half as she to whom 
y heart does willing homage as its queen, 
* ne dearest of her countless worshippers. 
why love is but a fancy—mine is true ; 

* ‘Biiine is a counterfeit—mine, genuine ; 
Shine, too, shal! fade ; mine shall eternal be. 
"he feeble flame thus nourished by thy hopes 
fhall, flickering, die. and leave thee, wretch, to grope 
ja blackest darkness through a loveless life. 
Or strive with unavailing breath to fan 

‘348 smouldering embers to a sickly blaze. 
But my love's fire shall ever brightly glow; 
Fed by itself, it shall perpetual burn, 
To cheer my way—to warm my loving heart, 
And bless its chosen empress—to make bright 
Her radiant beauty, and to light us on 
Through life’s dark path to immortality. 


» 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.] 
VICEROY’S DAUGHTER. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


& map been about four months in South America, as private 
a@etmry to the United States consul, Mr. Tudor. I had as yet 


Wee neti: for adventure of any sort; for the duties of the con- 


_ wp were that year heavy and onerous, requiring our whole 

ame and 2: ention. I had made no acquaintances, although the 

i Gf the cay cevaliers on horseback, with their heavy silver 

shawls, or ponchos, as they are called, and 

iid elegant women, of whose faces indeed I had seen 

tone ge, Mode me long for the companionship ©" those of my 
age. 

& had heard much of the beauty of the Liman women; they 
© been represented to me as wearing at home the most bewitch- 
ipeottmme, as being constantly surrounded with flowers and per- 
@ues, end all other appliances of an easy and luxurious life; and 

(=. yeutetul imagination was on tiptoe to see these Peruvian belles. 
and in the street I had seen them, but invariably 
4 jgaped With the manto, without which it would be impossible to 
hott thom @broad. 1 like? the country, thanked Pizarro in my 


+ quering Pera, and yubly thanked him for selecting 
@aetme capital%of his empire; but I was not contented, as 
and ardent is, without companionship. 

Was met alweys destined to be so unfortunate. A young man, 
, cressed, and mounted on a gaily-caparisoned animal, 
ye @itewe one day, directly in front of our residence. (I should 
. eel, ; erhaps, that I made a part of Mr. Tudor’s family, and 


it iistence of time, 1 am not unmindfal of the almost pa- 
fee on with which he ever treated me.) The cavalier was 
tt, but unable to return home alone. I mounted a horse 
»' @t our gate,and accompanied him. He was very 
Table,and deeply grateful for my attention. His home 
oad called the Alameda del Callao, outside the city. 
ae eke st Of @ beautiful garden, of which trees thickly set 
wall, and where magnificent flowers were bloom- 
Sums tb noble country house of Don Pedro Orso, the father of 
Wommge.san. Don Philip was the only son, and he had two sis- 
Sikpes cauty had turned the heads of half Lima. I had heard 
of before. 
aay *urprise, I was desired to dismount and enter the house, 
#2 Ge utmost cordiality, presented to the two beautiful 
adivs, who were reclining on couches covered with blue 


with silver fringe. The apartment in which 


ery luxury to please a feminine taste. In- 
4 und, pictures adorned the walls, fur- 
and costliest workmanship, and of the 


@pichairs of most inviting depth and soft- 
«nd the flower-covered balcony before the 
delicious perfumes. 
| most attractive feature of the apartment were the 


ose beauty had been by no means exaggerated. 
time that I had seen a Liman woman without 
aanto, which shrouded ber peauty from all street 
these ladies were dressed in the very height of 
, with bare arms and necks, and a costume of 
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Gantt 
mock, while her sister leaned in a half-reelining posture upon her 
couch. These things are so sanctioned by custom that they are 
not considered as infringing upon the most fastidious refinement 
of manners 

While prosecuting my acquaintance with these delightful wo- 
mea, as 1 took every opportunity of doing, | met with another 
young female, whose bot in life was far different from theirs, bat 
for whom they entertained the most affectionate regard. Ophelia 
Carrato was the only daughter of the viceroy of Pera. She was 
beautiful, young and accomplished. Her eyes were of a brilliant 
black, and her long and abundant hair reached nearly to her feet, 
and ite color and silkiness were unrivalled. Her pale, delicate 
cheek and broad, white forehead contrasted almost painfully with 
these, while her face was in repose ; but the slightest emotion sent 
up a quick, brilliant color, as beautiful as it was evanescent. 


At an early age she was betrothe’ to a young Peruvian cavalier, 
whose ottward appearance was all that Ophelia and her father 
could ask; ang they fondly believed the exterior man corre- 
sponded to the exterior. They were deceived most terribly ; for 
events proved him a demon in temper, a ribald in behaviour, and 
a scoffer at everything pure and holy. 

The discovery unsettled Ophelia’s intellects at once. She wan- 
dered thenceforth through Lima, harmless and unoffending, and 
kindly treated by all, but with disordered and wild imaginations 
constantly thronging upon her overthrown and ruined heart. To- 
wards the amiable and beautiful sisters of Don Philip Orso, 
she cherished a warm affection, frequently passing whole weeks 
with them, and while under their influence, perfectly sane and 
collected ; but any bar to their intercourse, from company or 
otherwise, sent her away into the flights of insanity again. When 
she saw me, she was at first possessed with the idea that I was her 
false lover, and fled affrighted from my presence. By degrees, she 
became accustomed to the sight of my figure as I sat quietly read- 
ing in the family apartment, and soon she was only happy when 
I was near. 

Every Sunday, and most of my evenings, I passed with Don 
Philip, for he would have it so; and gradually Ophelia’s affection 
for me surpassed even that which she held towards her beautiful 
friends. While I was reading, she would sit silently by my side, 
watching, they told me, every look, and wearing an aspect of in- 
tense interest in every word I uttered when I sometimes read aloud. 
I seduijously avoided any reading that bore upon her case, and tried 
to interest her more in travels, biography and general literature. 
At times, a glance of reason appeared on her beautiful counte- 
nance, and she would converse for hours with the greatest anima- 
tion; but this was the extent of her lucid intervals. 


She had, or seemed to have, no memory of her lover's deser- 


tion ; his absence was all that rested on her mind ; for his presence 
she languished, and every object that could remind her of his loss, 
woke a chord of agony in her heart. A superb greyhound ran 
into the room at Don Pedro one day, which the recreant lover 
had given to Don Philip. The family had hitherto been success- 
fal in keeping it out of sight whenever Ophelia was present, but 
in this instance it had escaped from the silken cord which had 
confined it in another room. It knew Ophelia, and laid its beau- 
tifal head in her lap at once. She bent over it, clasped her white 
arms about its neck, and the tears streamed bright and silvery 
over its soft gray coat. Madalena tried to get him out of the 
room, but the two would not be separated. Lina followed her out 
into the embowering grove, and Ophelia made a garland of the 
beautiful Mexican sage and other flowers, and as she stood at the 
entrance of the grove, with the chaplet hanging over the dog’s 
head, in the act of putting it around its neck, I could not but be 
reminded of Shakspeare’s poor Ophelia, and her “ pansies for 
remembrance.” 

All fine and delicate tastes seemed thus to remain with her ; it 
was as if the grosser portion of existence had all been refined away, 
and nothing left but the fair and lovely. One could hardly wish 
her to wake from the soft and soothing fancies which her disorder 


brought. There was a perfect fascination about the invalid, for 
we would call her by no harsher name at Don Pedro’s, that en- 
slaved us all. That day was considered as a loss that did not see 
her in her low chair beside Madalena’s couch ; and everything at 
the house, of fruit or flowers, was dedicated to the poor Ophelia. 

Such happy, innocent madness was that of the viceroy’s daugh- 
ter, that, save for the terrible truth that reason was absent, one 
could have been almost willing that she should continue in her 
harmless and playful mirth. Her laughter was like that of a gay 
and happy child, or like the flow of a musical stream, and con- 
veyed to the hearer no sound like a disordered intellect. 

We had been riding for several hours, in a calm and rather 
showery-looking atmosphere, more pleasant to both horse and 
rider than the hot sun which was now veiled. Ophelia had been 
unusually flighty on that day, and had it not been for her perfect 
command of her horse, under all circumstances, we should have 
trembled lest her high spirits should work her a mischief; but her 
noble Zingaree carried her safely and swiftly along, making it al- 
most a difficult matter for us to keep up with her. As she flew 
along in her gay career, the long braids of her hair became loose, 
and flowed over the horse’s sides, almost touching the ground ; its 
beauty and profusion, falling as it did from under the close manto, 
attracted all the passers-by, and we several times heard the ad- 
miring observations its beauty called forth. She heard nothing— 
heeded nothing but that wild gallop; and so admirably did she 
did only to his motion. 

We were out now on the open level, which is the favorite racing- 


od the langest part, siry, ganzy and Sowing. One { ground of the pleasure-loving Limanians. Thousands of bright- 
thile I was there, and with the most perfect non- 


winged insects were fiving about na and the air from the frraste 


brought in a rich perfume. We had followed Ophelia in rt 
course until we came to a pleasant river, narrow indeed, but 
ceedingly rapid in its course; and we looked to see her turn away 
from it and rejoin us on our way home. No such intention had 
our fair companion; she plunged in, her gallant horse nobly 
bearing her up. 

We stopped upon the brink to rest our own steeds, eacepting 
Madalena, who followed her friend. I am free to confess that I 
was afraid to do likewise ; not that I had any terror of the water, 
bat my horse was a flery Andalusian, and he kept turning away 
as if unwilling to enter the bath I designed for him. 1 patted his 
neck, cheered him gently, and walked him on the bank; but he 
postively refused to go in, except by harsh measures which | was 
unwilling to use towards him. 

When I looked again I was thunderstricken! Madalena’s 
horse was floating off down the stream, and Ophelia was not to be 
seen. I plunged the rowels into the sides of my flery steed, and 
was down the river with the water and foam almost covering the 
horse and rider, Soon I could see what had taken place. 

Ophelia's horse had failed ander the severe exercise to which 
she had subjected him, and his watery plunge had probably in- 
duced cramp or spasms. He had sunk under her, and while sho 
floated upon the water, Madalena had urged her animal until sho 
reached the poor girl; but her strength was insufficient to raise 
her to her arms, and Ophelia was senseless and to all appearance 
dead. I turned Madalena homewards, and then, knowing it to bo 
impossible to raise the poor girl by her arms, I managed to lay 
hold of her long hair and thus drew her gently to the bank, where 
I dismounted and bore her to a resting spot. Juliana and Mada- 
lena were there in a moment, and just then the sun flashed out 
warm and bright, and illumined the pale, deathlike features. 

A shop near by afforded something in the shape of cordial, and 
the shopman’s wife furnished blankets to wrap her in. We mus- 
tered up a litter, and four men were found to carry her to a large 
house opposite. Fortunately, the owner of the house was a 


physician, and under his directions everything possible was tried 


to recover her. In about two hours, signs of life began to appear. 
A faint flush overspread her violet lips, and in a little while she 
was able to look about and smile faintly, as one after another camo 
softly to her bedside. 

The physician enjoined perfect silence, and sent the young ladies 
home. Don Philip came as soon as he learned the news, and we 
both watched her through the night, giving something of a restora- 
tive nature every few minutes. A soft, regular sleep took pos- 
session of her senses towards morning, and when she awoke at ten 
the next day, she was fully restored! Not in body, for she was 
too weak to raise a finger, but her mind and memorywere per- 


fect as ever! The good physician tried to demonstrate to us the 


phenomena of the brain, but we were only desirous of believing 
the actual result. Ophelia, thanks to that Merciful Being who 
doeth all things well, was géestpred to reason from that day. 

We had many earnest conversations together, in which she often 
alluded to her early disappointment. She spoke of it calmly, and 
with a frankness aud candor which pleased and interested me. 
Don Philip was in his element. With all his heart and soul he had 
loved the poor Ophelia, even when his good sense and judgment 
disapproved his showing it. Now that she was well and happy, 
his joy was of such a passionate nature that it almost overstepped 
the calm proprieties of social life. . 

A few weeks of uninterrupted seclusion from the world, and 
then he ventured to take her to the mountains, where the change 
of air confirmed the happy result. Overjoyed at his daughter’s 
recovery, the viceroy on his return to Lima, from which he had 
been absent a short time, thankfully gave his consent to the mar- 


riage, and we had shortly the satisfaction of witnessing the ceremony. 

And O, thou vision of beauty that rises bright and changeless 
from across the broad Pacific, Madalena, the glorious and beauti- 
fal! would that fate could have been auspicious to my destiny with 


thee! Long years have passed away since thy love-lighted eyes 
beamed upon me, and I—still single and unmated—send a sigh 
across the ocean at the memory of the hours spent by thy side. 
Fair ladies smile on me, and wonder I do not marry. They do 
not know my heart can never own a second Madalena; that the 


barrier which destroyed my youthful hopes, is still strong and 
unbroken against my loving another woman. 
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OLMENT DE COURCY. 


WARY 4. 


the last war between England and America a man by 
the name of Corser acquired « large fortune by furnishing ap 
plies for the American army Ili contract: were all carried out 
with the strictest honor and punctuality, and on scale which 
would have astonished the speculators of a more recent date At 
the termination of the war, he retired to a splendid country seat, 
snd soon after be married a young French lady, some twenty 
years younger than himself, and lost her at the birth of their only 
child. Previows to his marriage, he had changed hie name to 
De Courcy, thereby giving to strangers the impression that he 
was « foreigner, like his wife. After her death, he was never seen 
to smile. He lived only two years, declining in health, depressed 
in spirits, but always displaying the most earnest solicitude for 
his child. 

Feeling deeply the approach of a final separation from the only 
being who had any claim apon his affections, he took measures to 
dispose of his immense wealth in a manner which would be most 
advantageous to the child, and the most easy and agreeable to 
his guardians. With these he left the whole, in trust, until Clem- 
ent should attain his twenty-fourth year. The reason for thus 
prolonging the term of his wardship was both reasonable and 
kind. In the first place, he felt the danger of great wealth to a 
young man just attained to his majority, and he believed that it 
would be more truly kind to delay burdening Clement with the 
whole amount of his fortune at a period when, perhaps, he would 
have hardly finished his education ; besides which, he assigned him 
the three additional years for the purpose of travelling, while his 
guardians were nursing his property at home for a reasonable 
compensation to themselves. 

In the men whom he selected, he reposed the most entire confi- 
dence. Should either of them chance to die, the trust was to be 
transferred to another gentleman whom he named; and in the 
contingenty of the child’s own death, the whole was to be applied 
to the founding of an orphan asylum, with the exception of a very 
small legacy to each of the guardians—so small, in fact, in com- 
parison with the handsome terms of their guardianship, as to make 
it worth their while to look after the boy’s health, if from no better 
principle than selfishness could inspire. 

One of these gentlemen was a clergyman, who had brought con- 
solation to the dying man’s bed, and hope to his last hour. This 
was Mr. Lester, who had resided very near South Side (which 
was the name of the De Courcy estate), on a small and unproduc- 


tive farm, The terms of his guardianship required that he should 


remove immediately to South Side, and inhabit it until the heir 
should lawfully claim its possession ; and provide him with teach- 
ers in every branch of education at Wome. Schools were abso- 
lutely forbidden. The teachers were to be the most unexception- 
able in morals as well as in learning, and no tutor, in any branch, 
to be received without the highest testimonials. 

The other guardian, Dr. Harwood, was the physician who had 
been frequently called from the neighboring city, to consult with 
one who had the daily charge of Mr. De Courcy. Both were men 
of undoubted honor and integrity, both high in their profession, 
and neither of them had a son; De Courcy’s wise and far-seging 
policy having decided that nothing should clash with his child’s 
interests, he had purposely avoided choosing one who would have 
the care of another boy on his hands. 


After De Courcy’s death, Mr. Lester removed, pursuant to his 
directions, to South Side, where the plans of the boy’s father were 


scrupulously carried out, and where his childhood passed like a 
fairy tale. As he grew up, he displayed the inheritance of certain 
distinctive traits belonging to both his parents. For the lightness, 
grace and sprightliness, so truly French, which marked his person 
and manners, he was indebted to his mother; while from his fa- 
ther he inherited a strong sense of justice and a noble integrity, 


which, even in small matters, was always discernible. 


His character, however, beautiful as it was in its lights, had still 
its shadows. Perhaps no one could describe it—if, indeed, so 
changeful a thing could be described—so well as it was done by 
Mr. Lester, on the occasion, which, according to Mr. De Courcy’s 
will, he sent Clement for one year to the charge of Dr. Harwood. 
It was in his twentieth year, and one in which his father had sig- 


nified his pleasure that he should pass in the city with his other 


guardian. When he left South Side, he carried the following 
from Mr, Lester : 


“My pear Docror,—It is not without a sense of painful 
responsibility that I resign my charge, even for a brief season. 
Clement De ak goes to you for a year. With your manifold 
e ements, it will not, of course, be possible for you to watch 
over him as I have done. God only knows how I have watched, 
and He alone has my prayers for this child of many hopes, 
If there was an error in our late friend’s disposal of his child, I 
scarcely dare to tell you that I fear it was this, of sending him, at 
his Age, for the first time to the temptations of a city life; for, 
faithful as I may have been to the boy, still there are, doubtless, 
many things in which I have not been perfect in my judgment ; and 
even if I had been more so, I could not have overcome his nature. 
You will ask me what are his failings. He is hasty, impetuous, 

ful ; ‘ Unstable-as water, he will not excel.’ And yet, my 
dear friend, with all this, Clement is as dear to my heart as would 
be mine own, had he lived. Ever have I thought when deali 
with Clement, ‘So would I have done with my beloved Philip, 
had seen fit to spare his life.’ One thing, I truly believe, 
would prove his salvation from evil, and that is the love and com- 
panionship of a wife. I know the virtues of your daughter, my 
dear doctor, and I cannot but hope that hers be lot to 
share the life of this deeply interesting being, with whom I dread 
the thought of . Receive him, my friend, and believe me 
“ Yours faithfully, Henry Luster.” 
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was on day of and rere wae that 
Clement entered the carriage whieh wae t 
Harweesd's residence Whe that hee had «rem gttmpee of ome of 
oar Amerwan forests after the frosts the bas 
and admired and remembered the 
Courry, whee eye cought of! thet wae mature 
of art, was charmed by the rich macers af foliage whe h 
the words preeented heart Gew on the 
city, where for the first time ile senees were to be fully gratified 
by sights and wounds unheard and hefore He hastened 
the driver to go om fester, and in « few howe he wae at the door 
of Dr Harwood’s house, flashed with ox fon, and longing to 
commence his first essay Into life, for so he almost deemed it. 

Very graciously did his guardian receive him, and introdace 
him to Mrs. Harwood and Mary. Mrs. Harwood was a pleasant, 
motherly woman, and the daughter, although not so handsome as 
her mother had evident been, wore yet an expression of kind- 
ness on her pale face, that made Clement feel at once that he 
had gained a sister. He would have smiled, however, at the 
disposal Mr. Lester’s letter hinted at, of this young lady’s affections. 

The change in Clement's life was an important one. As Mr. 
Lester had truly said, Dr. Harwood’s engagements did not admit 
of his watching him. Indeed, the doctor’s opinions varied essen- 
tially from those of Mr. Lester, in regard to watching young men. 
“Give them good principles,” was Dr. Harwood’s conviction, 
“and let them be tested.” 

So, with his guardian’s entire consent, Clement plunged at once 
into the gaicties of city life. It was well that his good taste made 
him reject everything like low dissipation ; but his danger lay in 
his generous spirit, and changeful disposition, “to one thing con- 
stant never.”” He drank too deeply at his first quaffing to relish 
long the highly spiced draught, and already he began to tire of the 
wild excitement and the dull reaction which followed, after exhaust- 
ing the round of parties, balls and theatres, night after night, and of 
endless promenading and sight-seeing in the day. 

One of his new acquaintances, a Mr. Harley, had drawn rather 
freely upon Clement’s generosity, in permitting him to pay the 
bills on every occasion of social festivity in which they had joined. 
New to the world, De Courcy did not think strange of this ; know- 
ing that his own resources were unlimited, and with the generous 
abandonment of a mind unused to selfish calculation, he allowed 


himself to be paymaster, not only for Harley, but a whole set of 
young men of Harley’s introducing. 

“Come to my house this evening, Mr. De Courcy,”’ said Harley, 
one day, when no better expedient could be suggested. ‘“ My wife 
is impatient to see my new friend of whom she has heard so much.” 

De Courcy found himself early at the house of Harley, who had 
gathered a few of his acquaintances, the least boisterous of the set, to 


whom he could willingly introduce the ladies of his household. He 


presented De Courcy to his wife and sister, and left him to be enter- 
tained by them, while he went over to another group. The two ladies 
who now welcomed De Courcy, were of a different stamp to any 
whom he had before met. At Dr. Harwood’s, the society was 
sprightly, animated and agreeable, but decidedly intellectual ; 
here it was gay, amusing and fashionable, but without a trace of 
anything beyond the common chit-chat of the day. 

Mrs. Harley was 2 handsome, showy woman, evidently devoted 
to gaiety and fashion. Her sister-in-law was of a higher order of 
beauty than herself, and with greater tact in conversation. She 
contrived to monopolize the attention of her brother’s*new guest 
through the entire evening, and distinguished him so wholly from 
the others, that Clement’s heart (the susceptible heart of twenty- 
one !) had fairly yielded to her influence long before the late hour 
of separation arrived. He went away in a tumult of gratified 


vanity, and half in love with Miss Harley; and he woke the next 


morning with a terrible headache, on which Mary Harwood’s 
‘peaceful and passionless face acted as a sedative, after the excite- 
ment of the evening and the wild dreams it had produced. But 
he had engaged to call at Harley’s again, and in spite of his 
haggard look, he kept the appointment. 

Again every expedient was taxed to render his morning call 


charming. Miss Harley looked even more bewitching in her gay 


morning attire than she did the evening before. She sang to De 
Courcy, played on the harp, and astonished him by her perform- 
ance. (She did not tell him that she had often sung at the thea- 
tre, while her brother had performed at the same, where he gen- 
erally appeared as a dashing man of fashion—a character which 
he could perform admirably.) 

For several weeks, Clement was a constant visitor at Harley's 
house. Everything there was on a magnificent scale, and De 
Courcy supposed that his friend was very wealthy; and yet there 
were many things which would not have seemed quite right to one 
more experienced than Clement. Harley had borrowed largely 
of his friend, always offering his note and security, which Clement 
had always generously refused ; and he did so until the latter 


found himself absolutely without funds, his noble allowance having 


become utterly exhausted, and with yet several weeks to run be- 
fore he could conscientiously draw for more. He was ashamed 
to ask Harley for repayment, and trembled lest he should be called 
on again by him for a loan; for he was now completely in Har- 
ley’s power, and the tie which bound him so closely was Harley’s 
sister. 

Meantime, good, easy Dr. Harwood was utterly oblivious of his 
ward’s companions, and equally so of his embarrassments. He 
would have shrunk from the contact of such associations for him- 
self or his family ; and his sense of duty to the son of his deceased 
friend would have impelled him to withdraw Clement, at once, 
from the influence of such companions, had he been at all aware 
of the case. 

Clement went, one day, to the house of his friend, and finding 
the door ajar, he went softly in without ringing. Seeing no one, 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


= 
be walked inte litthe Miss HMartey 
pranng lke an the me conten tremel him 

“1 ov, ence Ge ofl, Jala. roe I 
am shominably in deta, ced t poo the of 
your agreement You know that when your engagement ot the 
theatre terminated, you promised that if | would take this house 
and furniture, vou would secure the first neh man | intro- 
duce to you. [have waited sometime for you to choose between 
De Courey and Mr. Northam. I can pardon your liking your old 
lover the best ; but as the young one would be more likely to forward 
my interests, being really friendly and liberal, I shall vote for De 
Courey. But, for heaven's sake, decide quickly, for my credit is 
almost entirely gone, and I expect daily to be warned out of this 
house, and perhaps thrown into prison, because you cannot make 
up your mind. Really, Julia, I thought you were too old a stager 
for that!” 

“ You are growing perfectly intolerable, George,” he heard Julia 
say. “I shall consent to marry Mr. Northam, and you must make 
up your mind to that at last; but meantime, this little friend of 
yours makes me so many charming presents, and talks love so 
admirably, that I can hardly persuade myself to break the spell 
which binds him. Besides if I release him, I know he will ges 
entangled with that prim Mary Harwood whom he is eternally — 
praising.” 

“Yes, I understand you, Julia. You have not lost your co- 
quetry, but you shall not exercise it on De Courcy. I wish he 
were older, and yet I should not have so much influence with him 
as I do now.” 


Clement stayed to hear no more. He softly let himself out at 
the door without being noticed, and escaped into the street, with a 
choking sensation in his throat that did not subside until he had 
walked several miles. 

“So this is my first experience,” he muttered to himself, “and 
yet, Heaven knows, I ought to be grateful for the accident which 
opened my eyes.” 


Still his sensitive nature could not recover from the shame of 
having listened to what was not intended for his ear; and he 
could not but regret that his dream of love had been thus rudely 
broken. He walked on; and as he went, a plan unfolded itself 
to his mind, which seemed the only one he could form that could 
restore his lost peace. This was to commence his travels imme- 
diately, instead of waiting until his allotted year should expire. 


He resolved to ask the consent of his guardians, and also to remain 


perfectly silent upon the cause of his sudden resolution. He would 
only say that,his three months’ experience of the city had wearied 
him, and that he was longing for more active life. 

Dr. Harwood Whe térpriced, aad ‘Mr. Lester 
fied, by his de@ision. The preparations for his departure Were 
hastened, and Mr. Lester came up to the city from his beloved 


retreat to give him his parting blessing. By the terms of the elder 
De Courcy’s will, the guardians had power to gratify Clement’s 
inclinations in any reasonable change of his desiring; and he 
departed without opposition. His preparations were so silently 
conducted, in compliance with his own request that no one should 
know of his departure, that it was not even suspected. Harley 
had called twice when he was out, and had sent innumerable notes 
of invitation, to which De Courcy’s answers always pleaded prior 
engagements. 


Clement De Courcy returned at the end of three years, witha 
heart still warm and unhardened by his intercourse with the world, 
and a mind enlarged and improved by association with the great 
and good of other lands. As he approached the spot, which was the . 
scene of his only really painful experience, his thoughts involun- 
tarily went back to that period when his eyes were so suddenly 
opened to the light, and he silently blessed the Providence which 


had so kindly saved him from a life of misery. He arrived at Dr. 


Harwood’s, and the servant who admitted him, informed him that 
the doctor and Mrs. Harwood had just accompanied Mr. Lester to 
the wharf to meet him on landing. 

He showed him to the parlor where Mary was sitting. She 
welcomed him as wegrmly as her diffidence would permit. To 
Clement’s eyes, she looked as young and pure as she did three 


years before, pale and spiritual as ever; he could not but ac 
knowledge that he had seen no one whom he should wish a sister 
to resemble, so much as Mary Harwood. 

This feeling recurred to him again and again, after he had re- 
turned to South Side; but he occupied himself with the extensive 
repairs to be made on the house, and the new buildings he had 
projected from models brought home with him. The whole place 
was altered and improved, and the six months . spent in 
this way were the happiest he had ever know®. ore all was 
completed, he sent for the doctor to bring dows. his. wife 9p. 
daughter to pass the few remaining days of the warm s 
he wanted to have the taste of a female fiend in direed 
arrangements within the house. ere 

It was on this visit, away from the glare which had so dazzled 
his mental sight in the city, that he discovered how nearly Mary 
Harwood resembled the ideal woman, which for the last three years 


he had constantly pictured to himself as sharing the beautiful abode 
he had designed. Nor was it long before he could sincerely say : 


—‘‘ let Mary be her name— 
It hath a sweet and gentle sound, 
dear to fame 


At which no glories 
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Come crowding round, A: 
But which the dreaming heart beguiles ‘ 
With holy thoughts ‘and household smiles.”’ : 
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REV. WILLIAM R. ALGER. 


The ing portrait of Rev. 
tor of the Bulfinch Raw Church (Congregation: Unita- 
tian), was drawn for us by Charles , being a reduction 
of a fine crayon head by that artist. . Alger was settled 
over his parish in 1855. He enjoys a high reputation for 
seolatship and eloquence ; and as a specimen of the latter, 
we anbjcin the following tribute to Dr. Kane, extracted from 
of his sormons. An address on the same theme was 
Geiverad by Mr. Alger before the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, of. which he isa member. “These meditations on 
the separations and adicus wherewith human experience is 
filled would naturally close here ; but when I remember that 
within these few days our country has been forced to say 
farewell to a fevorite son—one of the purest and bravest she 
ever bore in her bosom ; one whose charming and lofty qual- 
ition, as revealed in that touching narrative of unselfish 
wees and endurance which is now fascinating the vast 
multitude of ite readers, have so endeared him to ua, that 
the anncancement of his death sent a pang of personal be- 
reavement through every heart—I cannot deny myself the 
moatuts) satisfaction of adding one more voice to the in- 
Bumerage chorus of farewells, which, through the air of the 
Wiole conPnent, followed his ascending spirit to heaven, and 
of twinge humble chaplet to fling, even from the pulpit, 
into the World-oncircling garland of his praises, Ax I recall 
the manly modesty and picty, the rare gentlonoss and 
stron the radiant consecration and conquering resolve, 
the disinterested simplicity and valor, which entered #0 
largely into that heroic career, and were the commanding 
features of that lovely character, I feel justified in yielding 
to the mtancous impulse of my soul to refer to him to- 
day, his unburied corpse yet lies in state in his native 
city, amid emotions and invisible thronging tributes which 
kingt might “ for. A singularly attractive union of graces 
and os, wameomeness and vity, delicate culture and 
hardiliood, were bient in the nature, and 
* the life, of him whos: parting soul has just wafted home 
iis farewell sigh to earth from a distant and foreign isle. In 
an &tgeof predominant avarice and mechanical routine, he 
has set us an example of as chivalrous self-devotion and as 
magnanimous emprise as ever illumined the tracks of the 
holiest champion in the world’s best day. His biography is a 
beauteous and perilous episode, breaking out from the treadmill 
traffic and torpor of our average social life with a brilliant surprise 
and refreshment, as if the sudden blasts of a knightly trumpet 
were heard sounding old romance and battle above the dust and 
clang of a modern street. Nor shall the spirit which has now 
written, high amidst the selectest heraldry of the illustrious good 
and great of other times, the beloved and immortal name of Elisha 
Kent Kane, be lost on the young men of America. They shall 
contem his character with delight and with profit; melting at 
the charm of his mora! beauty, and inspired by the grandeur of 
his achievement. Generations far in the future shall be thrilied 
by his matchless story, and weep over his early grave and love- 
laden fame. We can well imagine the effect with which the ill- 
omened news of their revered commander’s death must strike on 
the hearts of the surviving comrades, who, side by side with him, 
staggered over the frozen and lacerating hummocks, and gathered 
around him, under the poor shelter they had, through those dismal 
and interminable winters. But who of us is there who is not his 
companion ‘—who of us has not been his sympathizing comrade 
through all the terrible disheartenments and electrifying triumphs 
of these wonderful adventures? As, with generous enthusiasm, 
he volunteered to head the last forlorn venture of humanity on its 
hazardous search, sailed not our hopes and payers with him and 
‘ And when months—years passed, and no tid- 


REV. WILLIAM R. ALGER, 


ings of him arrived, how our anxiety grew into alarm! How our 

sent our imaginations out after him, amidst the gigantic 
horrors of that Arctic world, the awful splendors of that boreal 
night! Sometimes, in fancy, we saw him in the spectral twilight, 
his ship crunched between mountainous icebergs, and sinking in 
the cold seas—saw him going down, with his hand on his banner, 
and his eye to the throne of God. Sometimes we saw him, his 
tent pitched on the howling waste of snow, contending with the 
elements, or ministering to his dying men. Sometimes we saw 
him successful in his aim ; landing on some northernmost promon- 
tory, and, under the flaming aurora, rushing, with tumultuous 
throbs of boundless delight, into the arms of the hoary-bearded 
mariner whom England mourned as lost and gone, crying to the 
convulsed veteran, “Thy wife, thy country, America, the world, 
have not forgotten thee, but have sent me for thy deliverance !” 
And when one day, before the news of his rescue had come, the 
sad rumor shot through the country, that a ship had been spoken, 
having his dead body on board, did we not see him, with ieaped 
flags hanging over him, brought slowly home from the frozen 
ocean, on the deck of the “ Release,” like a Spartan on his shield. 
A few days later, the rescuing vessel arrived; and then who did 
not rejoice that he was safe, and give him plaudits, and pray God 
that he might long live to anjoy the well-earned consciousness of 
heroic deeds heroically done* That prayer has not been answered 
as we would have had it ; but who, save God, knows what is best ? 


= 
He has gone, in the fulness of his young renown, from 
lavish admiration and ef ewes 
soul, to that a which fitly belongs to such as hy 
Farewell from him to all who loved him!—and they an 
many millions, Farewell from them to him, till they me 

in,in God! Meanwhile, his thrilling story and his bea, 
tiful example, his model character and his precious memory 
are our imperishable inheritance, And we will guard they 
well, and emulate them as we may, We will enshrine them 
in the deepest thoughts of our affection, even as, with tondy 
veneration, we soon shall lay in our soil his sacred for, 
now borne through tho land on the sobbing bier of a people; 
heart, the that cover him sparkling beneath th 
smiles of God with the spray of a nation’s tears,” 


STEAMER NANTASKET, 
We offer on this a fine representation of th 
staunch, awift and beautiful little steamer Nantasket, tho 
of our waters, drawn expressly for our paper by Mr, fit 
The Nantasket runs between this city and Hingham, touch 
ing at Hull, and is commanded by Capt. A. Rouell, why 
achieved such popularity when running tho Nelly Bake 
between Boston and Nahant, Tho Nantasket is a porfog 
“witch of the wave,” and “ walks the water like a thing o 
life.” She is 153 feet long on dock, has 25 foot breadth of 
boam, is 44 foot wide over all, has 8 foot 4 inches depth, and 
monaures about 800 tons, Her frame and outside planking 
are of oak, she in diagonally cross-braced with fron, cop 
pored and copper fastened, and built and finished in the bea 
style, ‘The model in ver — with concave lines, by 
buoyant on the floor ; she has 34 inches diametor of cylinder 
and 8 feet stroke, and will through smooth water at the 
rate of 18 miles per hour, The promenade deck is spacious, 
and the ladies’ saloon, under it, — voy | carpeted 
and clegantly furnished, Her acco’ odations roughout 
are all that could be desired for comfort or safety. Th 
cabin below the upper deck is plain but neat, and has two 
stair-cases, one forward and the other aft. ‘The accommodas 
tions for her officers and crew are also neatly arranged. All 
her seats are life-preservers; and besides these she has hun- 
dreds of other life-preservers under the hurricane dock, 
which can be reached at a moment’s notice. To guard 
against accident by fire, she has both a force and a steam pump, 
with suitable hose to reach fore and aft. She is as nearly perfect 
in all her details as any vessel of her size could be made, and will 
no doubt give satisfaction to her owners and the travelling public, 
She was built at New York, by Mr. Thomas Collyer, under the 
superintendence of her commander, and her engines were made at 
the Neptune Iron Works. Vast numbers of our citizens, during 
the hot weather, avail themselves of this charming craft to make 
excursions to Hingham and Hull, thereby mitigating the exhaust 
ing influence of the “heated term.” 


SETTING THE FASHION. 

The Chinese are spared all trouble as to fashion in dress. Not 
that foppery is any more rare than in other quarters of the globe, 
or that the toilet and the proper arrangement of ornaments is by 
any means neglected, but all matters of dress come under two cat- 
egories. The summer and winter arrangement constitute the 
only changes which the Chinese, from the emperor down to the 
meanest peasant, ever adopts. And this, too, does not depend on 
individual caprice. ‘The board of rites, which regulates customs, 
costumes, religious observances and etiquette, has the entire super- 
intendence of the affair. At the proper time they notify the vice- 
roy of each province thas @pritmy or winter, as the case may be, has 
come, and he accordingly assumes the summer or winter cap, and 
the people follow suit.—Huc’s Travels. 
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MATURIN M, BALLOU, Epritor anv 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. @., New Albany, Indiana.—There has been no work published, to our 
knowledge, whieh contains the information you desire. 

BR. (.—If you are #0 annoyed by newspaper equibs, all we have to aay is, you 
must learn to stand fire, In your position, you must expect to be attacked 
all you have to do is to pursue « straight rd course, get the a 
of your own nee, and snap your fingers ry a calumniators, 

have just a thint recollection of Hig Dick.” He flourished 
here about thirty years ago; he was a black, and gave lessons in boxing— 
whether he was ever a prise-Agh tor or not, we cannot may, 

Americans generally certainly eat too much, It is diffeult, as 
Jonathan Edwards confessed, to know when you have eaten enough; but 

ou remember that another distinguished man sald, '' No one ever repented 
Loving eaten too little," 

propent.—Laat year the number of children born in London was 86,838, In 
the same period, (4,786 persone died, 

V.—Uniess the jewels were heir-looms, you should not grieve over the 
necenalty of parting with them. To a fair lady, similarly clroumstanced, 
Talleyrand onee sald, ‘ Your beauty can better dispense with your jowels, 
than your jewels can dispense with your ay by 

A. AvItiding on horse would undoubtedly do you » But don't get 
too hard-trotting a horse—we have known friends injured by too violent 

uestrian exer’ 


C—The lines, And for good old gentlemanly vice 


are Byron's, 

M.D., Meredith Bridge, N. H.—The French government is nothing but au- 
toeracy in disguise, What must be the condition of a country which has 
600,000 bayoneta for a peace establishment? 

Amateun, Fall River, Mass.—The old rules were, to take one-half of the sum 
of the length of lower deck and extreme breadth for the length of the 
main lower mast, eight-ninthe of the mainmast for the foremast, and the 

ast about three-fifths of the lower mast, These rules are not rigidly 


ered to in ullding. 
T. § —"' Maundy-Thursday ” is the Thursday ng Easter, on which the 
sovereign of England distributes alms to a certain number 


of poor le at 
Whitehall—so named from the ‘ maunds,” or baskets, in which gifts 
were formerly placed. 


Senex.—The word mayor is derived from the Latin, major (greater), and 
means the first or senior alderman. 

A. C.—The metal, platinum, was ape Wood, in 1741. 

Mania 8.—Wax candles are made A suspending the wicks upon a hoop over 
a cauldron of melted wax, which is successively poured upon them a 
ladle till they have obtained the proper size. Casting wax in 
moulds has been tried, but they do not burn well. 

L. M.—The causes of the water-spout are —_ imperfectly known. 

8. 8.—The principal chemical ingredients of sea-water are common salt, mu- 
dato of waguetn, Iphate of magnesia and sulphate of lime. ; 

§.M. 8.—The mangosteen grows in Java and the Molucea islands. It iss 
fruit about as large as the orange, and of a delicious flavor. 

G. M.—Four and a French /itres are about equal toan English imperial 


lon. 
olen 8.—The battle of Rossbach, in 1757—one of the most brilliant vic- 
tories of ancient or modern times—was decided entirely by cavalry. 


“Tue Kine’s Tavisman : or, The Young Lion of Mount Hor.” 
—We have just issued this far-famed Eastern romance, from the 
pen of SYLvanus Coss, Jr., in bound form, splendidly illus- 
trated with large original drawings. It is generally conceded to be 
the best novelette ever produced by the author. We will send it, 
post paid, to any part of the country, on the receipt of twenty 
cents. Enclose the money, and receive it by return of mail. 


> 
> 


Snare Wit.—An indifferent Engiteh writer one day said to 
Douglas Jerrold, ‘“‘Guizot and I are both historians—we both 
row in the same boat.” —“ Ay, ay,” replied Jerrold, “ but not with 
the same sculls,” 
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SPLINTERS. 


.++. The English have done a little more annexation in India. 
The estates of Bijoy Singh suffer this time. 

.... A hundred electric clocks are about to be established in 
Brussels—so that the people may all be up to time. ° 

++. Lord Napier, the British minister at Washington, is a very 
strict observer of the Sabbath, and receives no visitors on Sunday. 

-... At last agcounts, Mademoiselle Rachel, the tragedienne, 
was much improved in health and living in Paris. 

-++. Think of two thousand voices and instruments brought 
into combination without confusion at the English Handel festival. 

+++. France is sending out troops to China because the muti- 
nies in India render it impolitic to detach English troops. 

++. Capt. Hudson and the officers of the Niagara were loudly 
cheered when they visited the Manchester exhibition, England. 

-++. In music, no matter how much science you display in 
singing and playing, these are naught without feeling. 

Twoserious accidents [ately occurred on English railroads, 
in which 12 persons were killed, and more than 100 wounded. 

+++» The Post thinks the happiest illustration of “ Nothing to 
Wear,” is Powers’s famous “ Greek Slave”. 

-++« ‘The jewels belonging to the Empress Catherine, ot Russia, 
are to be sold at Moscow this month, by a decree of court. 

+++« Rev. Dr. Vinton has declined the invitation to become 
Bishop of Texas. We noticed his election at the time. 

vsee Alady’s dress lately took fire in England, and Bulwer 
took off his coat, and wrapping it round her, saved her life. 

+++. Aman, in setting fire to a barn in Ellsworth, Me., lately, 
was detected and shot, Perfectly right. 

+++» Facts are the building materials of which Science, the 
architect, forms a solid and splendid structure. 

+++. Of learning, the most difficult portion is to unlearm ; hence 
the necessity of beginning education rightly. 

+++» Pain, poverty and infamy are generally the natural pro- 
ducts of vicious and imprudent acts. 

sss» In the hamblest or hardest nature there is yet something 
Vital of the beautiful or the fortunate. | 

s+++ Mrs, John Wood has opened her starring tour with great 
*uccess. She is a favorite wherever she appears. 

+++» The dramatic company at the Howard Atheneum, a very 
clever one, have been coining money there. 

-+++ M, De la Motte and his talented daughter, Gabrielle, have 
opened a French #thgol at Nahant for the season. 

‘++ Signor Blitz, the necromancer, is giving his popular enter- 
4inments in this city and vicinity. 


HOT WEATHER. 

An amiable and polite Frenchman, writing from Paris to a lady 
correspondent in St. Petersburg, during the summer solstice, 
thought it necessary to devote a postscript to an apology for hav- 
ing divested himself of his coat while performing his task. As 
we sit at our desk to address our readers, we are guilty of the 
same breach of propriety; but we don’t mean to apologize, and 
we defy criticism. We envy the costume of the Fejee Islanders ; 
we go back in imagination to the “good old days of Adam and 
Eve,” and we regard tailors and clothiers as a libel on humanity, 
Under such trying circumstances, the editor of Punch represented 
himself as penning a “seorcher” in a shower-bath, with an um- 
brella over his head, If it were not for rendering our manuscript 
illegible, we would try the shower-bath without the umbrella, We 
are ready to exclaim with Hamlet; 

0, that this tao, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew!" 
It would be so airy and refreshing to “sit in one's bones,” ax that 
reverend joker, Sydney Smith, wished he could do, 

Did we ever entertain an idea of writing down the east wind? 
do repent us of the foul design.” 

Why, the east wind is a beautiful institation—lhourty, frank, invig- 
orating, refreshing, bringing health and healing on its dewy ocean 
wings. Burns wrote: 

“Of a’ the alrts the wind can blaw, 
There's nane is like the west.” 

Buta New England midsummer west wind is a vory different 
affair from a Scotch west wind. ‘There is some apology for the 
latter, none whatever for the former. 

Casting our eyes across the hot, dusty, baked street, they rest 
upon a mammoth poster, announcing a panorama of Dr. Kane's 
Arctic explorations. There’s some sense in that. Wecan take a 
malicious pleasure in looking on even painted icebergs. But what 
is here? “ ‘The assistants will appear in the Esquimaux dresses 
of fur worn by Dr. Kane’s party!” Hervic men! They are 
worthy of a better fate. But will the authorities permit them to 
carry out their martyrdom? Will even a full house at twenty-five 
cents a head justify such an inevitable sacrifice of human life? 
The thought of those bearskins is unbearable. Go who will to 
see them, we will carefully avoid witnessing any such cruel exper- 
iment, but committing ourselves to the care of the captain of the 
Nelly Baker, try what virtue there is in the breezes that sweep 
over the blue waves of Nahant Bay. 


CONVENT OF MADONNA DEL SASSO, 
LAGO MAGGIORE, ITALY. 

The whole of our last page is occupied by a fine engraving 
which we have selected for the purpose of giving our readers a 
favorable idea ef the beautiful Jake scenery of Italy. The con- 
vent, with its quaint architecture, which occupies so large a por- 
tion of the picture, looks down on ag lovely and romantic a com- 
bination of wood, water, hill, glen, and towering mountain as the 
eye of poet or artist ever kindled with “wild frenzy” in contem- 
plating. ‘“ The noble collection of waters called Lake Maggiore, 
rivals in beauty,” writes the Rev. Mr. Williams, “ the loveliest of 
the world. Language might exhaust itself in searching for epi- 
thets to describe the exquisite clearness of its waves, the sylvan 
grandeur of its verdant scones, or the varied aspect which its vast 
and lively panorama presents of green solitudes and smiling vil- 
lages, of woods where silence and meditation love to dwell, and 
villas the resort of all that is bright and elegant in private life.” 
It is the largest lake in Italy. According to the measurement 
adopted by Paolo Morigia, it is forty-five miles in length and 
seven in width at its broadest part. The only lakes which come 
in competition with it are those of Como and Garda. But the 
former of these is only thirty-seven miles and a half long, and 
between four and five broad. The latter is wider than the Lago 
Maggiore, being from fourteen to fifteen miles across, but consid- 
erably shorter, its length being about the same as that of Como. 
‘The air ot Lago Maggiore, which constantly breathes with a 
gentle warmth, seems tempered by nature expressly to keep the 
banks of this lovely lake always covered with verdure, the waters 
always sparkling and pure, and the groves ever cool and fragrant. 

Over Fourtsen.—A young girl at Detroit, lately, in a hurry 
to get married, swore before a justice of the peace that she was 
“over fourteen.” When charged by her parents with perjury, she 
took off her shoe and produced therefrom a small slip of paper on 
which was written “fourteen.” She must be a girl of fine moral 
sensibilities. 


A new Srats.—The New York Atlas advocates the formation 
of a new State, to consist of Long Island, Manhattan Island, and 
Staten Island, including Westwhester and Rockland counties. 
New York city alone now pays one-third of the State tax, and 
some eight millions annually on local matters. 


+ 
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Uran.—Mr. Albert G. Browne, Jr., of Salem, lately connected 
with the Atlas and Traveller of this city, has joined the military 
expedition to Utah, where he will remain for a long period, as a 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. All authentic intelli- 
gence from Utah is interesting. 


Severe Accipent.—Dr, Loring, postmaster or Salem, was 
lately severely cut in the leg by one of the knives of his mowing- 
machine. Too great care cannot be used in the management of 


cutting-machinery. 


Fasurow.—Crinoline sleeves are to be added to balloon skirts. 
Of course, one lady will be a complement for an omnibus. 


EMIGRANT TRAIN ATTACKED BY INDIANS. 

The full-sized spirited engraving which occupies the whole ot 
pages 104 and 105 of the present number, is by Nichols, from a 
drawing by Champney, made from memory from a magnificent 
original painting by Wier, a German artist, which attracted great 
attention and admiration while on exhibition at N. D. Cotton’s, 
272 Washington Street. It illustrates a too frequent episode in 
the history of far western emigration. A wagon train of Ameri- 
can emigrants crossing the broad prairie, is suddenly set upon by 
a band of Indians, some mounted and some on foot, The prin- 
cipal brunt of the attack falls upon the leading wagon. An In- 
dian with his tomahawk raised in the act of striking, is covered 
by the revolver in the hand of a resolute ranger who is riding the 
rear horse of the train, and who haa five Indian lives in his barrel, 
Another enomy rushing forward with his war elub is atricken by a 
death-ahot from the unerring rifle of a western markaman, Stand- 
ing upon the footboard, another of the emigrants has just aped a 
bullet to the hoart of another of the assailants, who ia falling in 
hia death agony from the back of his wild steed, So far so good, 
But one of the American party in the wagon has been wounded 
and ja sinking with exhaustion, while hia wife or daughter rushes 
forward to hia assistance, Half concealed by the tall prairie grass 
a filo of mounted warriors aro dashing on at full apeod, fitting 
arrows, brandishing war-clubs and spears, and preparing to attack 
the wagon train in flank, but a rifle protruding from the second 
wagon, and the smoke of fire-arma along the route, show that the 
American party are on the alert, and prepared to defend success. 
fully, their wives, their daughters, and their worldly goods, and 
we are led to imagine that their bravery, promptitude and skill 
will be more than a match for the ferocity, the numbers and adroit- 
ness of their savage assailants. It is only when ambushed, or 
when pitted against overwhelming numbers of Indians and taken 
completely by surprise and without arms in their hands that our 
gallant western men succumb to the foe. Bows and spears, as in 
the present instance, are poor weapons to bring against practised 
rifles and revolvers, every shot of which is certain and sudden 
death. We take great pleasure in adding this fine American 
scene to our series of large-sized pictures, with which it will be 
worthy to rank, from the interest of the subject, which comes 
home to every American breast, the spirit and beauty of the draw- 
ing, the fine effect, and the superior style of the engraving, which 
has never been surpassed on either side of the Atlantic. 

AMERICAN Encrc.orepia.—This encyclopedia, a gigantic en- 
terprise of the Appletons of New York, is progressing finely, 
quite an army of literary laborers being engaged upon it. Two 
volumes, it is said, have been already written up, and the fifteen 
volumes are to be completed by 1860. We presume that the lib- 
eral publishers will illustrate this work. To many subjects, such 
as architecture, engineering, machinery, illustrations are absolute- 
ly indispensable to make the text intelligible. The absence of 
engravings was a serious drawback to that otherwise valuable 
work, the Encyclopedia Americana, completed in 1830. 


Suortcomines.—It is a most mortifying reflection for any 
man to consider what he has done, compared with what he might 


have done. “ Caparisons are odorous,”’ Mrs. Malaprop says. 
Bees 


Fsmate Inpustry.—The spinning-wheel is a popular institu- 
tion in Germany, with all classes; while our ladies are like the 
lilies of the field :—“ they toil not, neither do they spin.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Nathan Cobb to Miss Phebo Hilton, 
both of Carver; by Rev. Dr. Randall, Mr. J. M. Moore, of New York, to Miss 
Margaret C. Cheney; by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Theodore Ripley, of New York, 
to Misa Hattie 8. Fullam.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ba 1, Mr. Augus- 
tus H. Davis to Miss Mary J. Convers.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
Mr. Isaac Hayden, of Lawrence, to Miss Olive E. Hewins.—At West Cam- 
bridge, by Rev. Mr. Cady, Charles Cullis, M. D., of Boston, to Miss H. Chas- 
tina Morse, of Effingham, N. H.—At Wrentham, by Rev. Mr. Cole, Mr. Seth 
R. Hill to Mra. Adeline C. White.—At Lynnfield, by Rev. Mr. Mosely, Mr. 
George A. Hall, of North Chelsea, to Miss Louisiana, daughter of Gen. Josiah 
Newhall.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Rodney M’Kay, of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Fanny Lee.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Franklin H. 
Wheat to Miss Marriet A. Lane.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. 
Ira G. Webster, of Enfield, N. H., to Miss Emeline C. Cole.—At Worcester, 4 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Mr. Mason Whiting, of Southboro’, to Miss Hannah R. 
Childs.—At Athol, by Rev. Mr. Fish, Mr. Jesse Knight, of South Koyalston, 
to Missa Maria Thrower.—At Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Lewis G. 
Barnard to Miss Lydia K. Bellows.—At Pittafleld, by Rev. Dr. Porter, Rev. 
James A. Clark to Miss Fliza A. Wells, of Charlemont. 


DEATHS. 


In this eity, Mra. Lucy Barnicoat, 64; Mre. Charlotte Sowdon, 51; Mra. 
Rachel B. Seaver, &); Miss Susan A. Cheney. 22; Mr. Elijah T Wetherbee. 57; 
Mr. Lyman Alger, of Bridgewater, 56; Mra. Emma A. Dudley, 26; Mrs. Mary 
Paul, 71; Mr. John F. Adams, 45; George L., son of A. L. Davis, 18; Mr. John 
C. Brien, 26.—At Charlestown, Mr. John Southwick, 85.—At Cambridgeport, 
Mrs. Sarah W. Studley, 78.--At Cambridge, Mr. John P. Waters, 24.—At Dor- 
chester, Miss Hattie A. Roundy, 16.—At Lexington, Mr. Jonas C. Harrington, 
47.—At Melrose, Mrs. Lucy A. Kilby, 25.—At Lynn, Mr. Richard Clarenbone, 
87.—At Salem, Mrs. Rebecca Silsbee, 94.—At Danvers. Mrs. Nancy C. Lane, 40. 
—At Marblehead, Mr. Samuel McNeal, 71.—At Beverly. Capt. Mark Knowl- 
ton, 84.—At Gloucester, Mr. John Dodd, 64.—At Newburyport, Mr. Stephen 
Frothingham, 89.—At Salisbury Point, Mrs. Jane Manson, 68.—At Plymouth, 
Miss Deborah L. Turner, 60.—At Hubbardaton, Capt. Breck Allen, 58.—At 
Townsend, Mrs. Betsey Giles. 62.—At Fall River. Mr. Joseph F. Read, 81.—At 
New Redford, Mrs. Almy Skiff, 81.—At Westport, Mr. Joseph Brightman, 67. 
—At Northampton, Mr. Nathaniel Parsons, 88.—At Carlisle. Mra. Sarah Fos- 
ter, 90.—At Dennis. Miss Judith Stone, 81.—At Harwich, Mr. Elisha Allen, 
85.—At Nantucket, Mr. Eben Rand, 77.—At Keene, N. H., Mrs. Relief Pay- 
son, formerly of Boston, 79. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
THE MAIDEN’S REVERIE. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


He tells me I am beautiful, 
That o'er my cheek and brow 
The mantling blush reveals a tale 
More plain than word or vow. 
There’s music in his lightest tones, 
Like that of heaven above ; 
But the sweetest words he breathes to me 
Is the whisper soft, ** I love.” 


He says an angel’s form is mine, 
In beauty and in grace ; 

My fairy feet with lightness trip, 
Sylph-like, from place to place. 

His dear lips utter forth no sound 
That is not prized by me ; 

Yet a richer strain has thrilled my soul, 
More sweet than praise can be. 


He tells me genius flashes forth 
From out my soul-lit eye, 

That inspiration’s magic gift 
Within their dark orbs lie. 

I prize his words as treasured gems, 
Where'er my footsteps rove ; 

But dearer far, more rich than thesc, 
Is the memory of his love. 


Hie says the casket, bright and fair, 
Holds brighter gems within : 

A tender heart—a soul too pure 
To dwell with vice and sin. 

Earth brighter grows at each loved word, 
And takes the hues of heaven ; 

But like melody sweet from a fairer land, 
Is the priceless love he has given. 


THE IMMORTAL SEA. 

In a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
That brought us hither ; 
Can in & moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.—W oRDSWORTH. 


ETERNITY. 


The rudest hind, 
Whose deathiess part the rugged crust of toil 
Obscures, is not his life indeed a point 
Where all the past eternity unites 
With all the eternity to be?—C. Newron. 


Enitors Easy Char. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

A melting noontide!—the sky without a cloud, and the sun pouring its 
beams down fiercely on the broad landscape, withering the grass. curling the 
foliage, and crisping the wide fields of Indian corn! Even the stream that 
glides through yonder valley seems to flow from a boiling spring. and to send 
up & hot steam into the air. Verily this is a rebuke for our murmurings at 
the cold kisses which June gave us at her advent, instead of the warm saluta- 
tion she is wont to press upon our forehead. We confess to having indulged 
in some rebellious projects of Oriental travel—but the melting weather during 
which we write. literally earning our bread with the sweat of our brow (our 
thermometer is at 90 in the shade. with an upward tendency), has banished 
all such ideas. If this well-wooded and well-watered country in which we are 
rusticating is so intolerable, what would it be to be crossing the Syrian desert 
on the summit of a dromedary, and without an umbrella’? The very thought 
is torture......The Victoria cross, the badge of the new English order of 
valor, was lately bestowed by her majesty in person on a large number of the 
gallant men of the army and navy—common soldiers and sailors as well as 
officers—who had distinguished themselves by brilliant traite of bravery in 
the Crimean war. The ceremony must have been very imposing. For the 
cross itself, which is made out of the metal of gums captured from the Rus- 
sians, is a very poor aflair—clumey and ungraceful, and reflecting little credit 
on the designer, Prince Albert, who sigualized himself a few years ago by in- 
venting a hideous head-gear, called by the cockueye the “‘ Halbert “At.” 
Count d Orsay, bad he been living. would have furnished a beautiful de- 
sign. ....- While we are still looking for topics of gossip on the other side of the 
Atlantic, we may a6 wel) mention that a column in bonor of Napoleon ILL. is 
ebout to be erected in Paris. 1t will overtop that in honor of the great emper- 
or, Napoleon I., in the Place Vendome, 6) feet. But building « monument to 
the skies will never make Napoleon the Little, Napoleon the Great...... Mdlie. 
Duvernay, the famous French danseuse, who ‘once turned all heads while 
turning pirouettes,” lately died at Paris, at the age of thirty. Jules Janin 
eaye of her:—* Fashion whispered it would carry her to immortality; and 
while the poor gir] believed the fond whisper, it threw her out to live in the 
ditch, to perish on the dung-hill—« new martyr (a hecatom) is offered here 

Uy) to the of Paris—to the freaks of the monster, the pub- 
Bel”... 200 Waleot, at Wallack’s, in New York, essayed Aminidab Sleek, in the 
“ Serious Family,” and, ding to all did not d in rivalling 
the original in this country; whereupon that original put the piece up at his 
own theatre, and beaded his bill, *‘ Always ful at this theatre, not- 
withstanding the melancholy fail at rival establish A Life 
of Washington” has just made ite appearance at Athens. Greece, in which 
Washington is rendered Ouasigkton ; Hancock, Agkok ; Bunker Hill, Bonnon- 
ton Bongker ; and old Gov. Dinwiddie figures, in the classic language of Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes and Plato, as Diocketes Ti ep Private theatri- 
cals, it is whispered, will be more the rage than ever the coming winter in 
Boston aad New York. Op the continent of Europe it is « favorite amuse- 
ment, and many great men there have been distinguished for their histrionic 
ability. The famous Machiavelli was the best comic actor of his day. Mon- 
taigne was eminent as a player in private theatricals. Athalie was frequently 
performed by Racine, the Duchess of Burgundy, and the Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards the Kegeut. The Duke of Orleans, grandson of the Kegent, and 
grandiztber of Louis Philippe, was celebrated as the best comic setor of his 
period. Voltaire could not live without acting; he built e private theatre at 
Forney, and at Berlin he played tragedy daily with the brothers and sisters 
of Frederick the Great. Marie Antoinette and her courtiers were exceedingly 
fond of playing , and it was at the performances of Le Petit Trianon the grace- 
ful Margulis de Lafayette first became known w fame, by his gdmirable acting 


of the parts of lawyers!...... George Copway (Kah-ge-ga-wa-bow). the Indian 
chief, who went to settle in Nicaragua, has gone to Minnesota. This reminds 
us of the old negro woman,‘whosent her husband to market—* Cuffee, buy 
codfish; but if you can’t get no codfish, buy sheet ob gingerbread.” Minne- 
sota is as different from Nicaragua as a “‘ hawk from a handsaw.”’...... There 
is a lady in the insane asylum at New York, who claims to be President Bu- 
chanan’s wife, and who requires constant watching to prevent her escape 
to Washington, to demand the control of the White Houre...... The cele- 
brated Ralph Waldo Emerson is to lecture once a week on English literature 
and intellectual philosophy at Mr. Sanborn’s academy, Concord, Massachu- 
setts. It will be a great card for the school...... Tennyson is writing a new 
poem called the “ Morte d’Arthur.”’ Our readers will remember that Milton 
once projected an epic, of which Arthur was to be the hero...... A contem- 
porary asks, “Is this the 19th century?” After mature deliberation, we feel 
safe in assuring our contemporary that it is...... Among the good things we 
have lately tered in our reading, we find the following :—A good name 
is not inherited from parents; it is not created by external advantages ; it is 
no necessary appendage of birth, wealth, talents or station; but is the result 
of one’s own endeavors, the fruit and reward of good principles manifested in 
a course of virtuous and h ble int with his fellow-men...... The 
London Times recently contained the following :—‘‘ Wanted, in a small gen- 
tleman’s family, in the west end, where two servants only are kept, a plain 
cook. Wages, £15, with sugar found and washing put out. Address by let- 
ter, prepaid, to E. L., at Barker's, news agent, 19 Throgmorton Street, 
Bawk.”. 000d Some shrewd man has said :—Humility is a virtue all preach, 
none practise, and yet everybody is content to hear. The master thinks it 
good doctrine for his servant, the laity for the clergy, and the clergy for the 
ae The New York Abend-Zeitung of the 2nd, has some interesting 
facts respecting the emigration from Europe this year, which promises to be 
unusually large. According to all accounts and appearances, Germany will 
furnish a contingent equal to, if it do not exceed, the great emigration of 
1854. Before the end of the year she will probably send us a force equal in 
number to the entire population of two or three of the petty German states. 
The Germans already form a large portion of the population of New York, and 
with their lager-bier saloons, German theatre, Turner societies and Sanger- 
fests, exhibit a curious phase of social manners... ... Lord Howden has sent 
to the Spanish government another very strong note on the Cuban slave 
trade. By the way, the foreign papers have lately given an account of the 
death of a noted woman in Paris, who married Lord Howden when he was 
Colonel Caradoc, many years ago, but was soon separated from him. She was 
better known as the Princess Bagration ; her first husband, Count Bagration, 
was killed at the battle of Borodino, in the campaign of 1812. From her ex- 
cessive pallor, produced by the use of leeches, she was known in Paris by the 
name of La Dame Blanche (the White Lady)... ... The water commissioners of 
Baltimore, in their last report, furnish some very interesting statistics with 
regard to the population of the city. They say :—** The aggregate increase of 
population of the city, in 1870, cannot fall short of 500,000 souls, if, indeed, 
it does not go beyond that limit. The decennial increase to 1840 was ascer- 
tained to be 26.9 per cent. To 1850, it was 65.23—being over 100 per cent. in 
twenty years. In 1860, at the rate of the last decennial increase, our popula- 
tion will be over 279,000; im 1865, 370,000, and in 1870, 461,000. But the 
causes which are now operating to expand the growth of the city of Baltimore 
may exceed any calculation which has been based upon the experience of past 
years.” ...... A daguerreotype taker, a few days since. exhibited the likeness 
of a lady which he had taken to her husband. and asked him if it was not a 
very good one. “ Very,’ was the reply, “and I only wish my wife was like it 
—#ilent.”...... The editor of the Brownsville Flag has been shown specimens 
of a very fine crop of cotton raised by Col. H. Clay Davis, near that city, six 
bales of which, he says, have already been shipped to this market. It will 
“compare favorably with the best produced from the cotton lands of the 
Mississippi.”...... The New Engieed Pin Company, of Winsted, Conn., have 
just started a new machine for sewing pins upon papers. It selects the little 
indispensables from a pile, and stitehes then in a continuous row upon nar- 
row strips of paper. at the rate of 300 per minute...... Some half a dozen fail- 
ures among the speculators in bread stuffs have lately occurred in Chicago. 
Somehow or other the public never seem to sympathize with the failures of 
speculators in food...... The New Orleans Picayune divided $90,000 profits 
last year, or $18,000 to each of the five partners... ... Av unhappy individual, 
lately discharged from the Somerville Asylum under the supposition of sanity, 
exhibited the following proof of his unfitmess to be at large. ‘“‘ Why,” he 
asked, * wouldn't you sel] anything toa manin bed? Because a cash busi- 
ness is best, and it is evident that he would be buying on tick...... “* There 
are three things, young gentlemen,” said Lord Nelson to his midshipmen, in 
the war of 1793, *‘ which you are constantly to bear in mind. First, you must 
always implicitly obey orders, without attempting to form any opinion of 
your own concerning their propriety. Secondly, you must consider every 
man your enemy who speaks ill of your king; and thirdly, you must hate a 
Frenchman as you do the evil one.” Times have changed since Nelson's day 
—now Jobn Bull and Monsieur Crapaud are sworn friends...... Mrs. Part- 
ington says she has noticed, that whether flour was dear or cheap. she inva- 
riably had to pay the same money for half a dollar's worth...... What are 
the largest species of ante’? The elepb-ants...... Plato observes that the 
minds of children are like bottles with very small mouths. If you attempt 
to fill them too rapidly, much knowledge is wasted and little received; 
whereas, with a smal! stream they are easily filled...... The human brain, 
scientific men tel) us, is built up by a wonderful process, during which it as. 
sumes, in succession, the form of the brain of a fish, of a reptile, of a bird, of 
mammiferous quadruped, and finally it takes upon it its unique character as 
a buman brain. Hence the remark of Oken, that “man is the sum total of 
all the animals.”......A man’s character and behaviour in public and at 
home are often as different as a lady's looks at a ball and in a morning before 
she has gone through the ceremony of the toilet. Many men who are as gentle 
as doves in company, are as cross as wolves in their own parlors...... Hon. 
Langdon Cleves, of South Carolina, at one time speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, died at his residence in Columbia, South Carolina, 
lately. He was in Congress from 181) to 1816, and occupied many eminent 
positions in his native Btate...... In Prussia, a man is regarded as temperate 
who don’t get drunk more than four times a week. What a country for 
habitual topers! 


AN INCIDENT OF BALAKLAVA. 


When the Light Brigade was preparing for action, the butcher 
of the 17th Lancers (an Irishman), who had just been performing 
his office, slaughtering sheep and oxen, made his appearance in 
the field without coat or waistcoat, his shirt sleeves rolled up, and 
his arms and face smeared with blood—a grotesque and terrible 
figure. He mounted a powerful charger, and rode up to bis troop. 
He had no business there, but the prospect of a bloody fray was 
too strong to be resisted. He seized two sabres, deliberately ex- 
amined the temper and edges of the blades, selected the sharpest, 
and threw the other aside. He then, with equal coolness, took out 
a short black pipe, charged it, lighted it, placed it in his mouth, 
and settling himself in the saddle, rode with the “six hundred ” 
into the valley of the shadow of death, This man was seen 
amongst the Russian batteries, sabreing the gunners right and 
left, slaying with his own hand at least six of enemy, cutting 
his way in the retreat through the swarms of Russian cavalry 
which vainly sought to intercept the remnant of the gallant band ; 
and, wonderful to relate, he rode back still smoking his* pipe as 
coolly as if nothing had happened, without having received a 
single scrateh.—F7reeman’s Journal, 


—= 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 


—— New Haven is the wealthie in the State of Connee. 
ticut. Its wealth is estimated to be $27,292,266. 

—— The subscription list of a banking sch@me, started by na. 
tive firms at Constantinople, has reached £1,800,000. _. 

—— The cost of the trans-Atlantic telegraph cablé will be 
$1,004,160. 

—— The expenses of the city government of Portland for the 
current year are $152,332, of which $25,000 are for school purposes, 

—— The average rate of the California steamers is 9 1-2 miles 
per hour, and 11 3-4 on the Pacific. 


—— Georgia county, Ohio, has produced 625,000 pounds of 
maple sugar this season ; Ashtabula county, 368,000 pounds. 

—— There are 50 insane asylums in North America, and 9500 
patients. 

—— The Canadian parliament, at its recent session, granted 
1,500,000 acres of land to the Quebec and Lake Huron Railroad. 


—— The Spanish census is nearly completed, and the result 
will, it is said, show a population of 17,000,000 souls. 

—— The gross earnings of the Georgia Railroad from Atlanta 
to Augusta, for the fiscal year just closed, were $1,414,563; net 
income, $529,874. 

—— Desertions from the British regiments stationed in Canada 
are occurring almost daily. The ninth regiment, stationed at 
Kingston, has lost nearly 100 men in ten months. 


—— The number of suicides in France, for the last fifty years, 
has amounted to the frightful number of 300,000. From 1846 to 
1852, the number was 52,126, or 3066 suicides in one year. 


—— The number of post-offices in the United States, in 1790, 
was 75, and in 1800, was 903—showing an increase of 828 in ten 
years. 

—— The average number of bushels of wheat raised in the 
United States is 104,799,230, and the bushels of Indian corn, 
591,586,053. 

—— The foreign immigration to Canada, this year, exceeds 
that of any year since 1847; the total number arrived up to June 
9th was 11,264. 


—— The amount of letter-writing in the United States may be 
inferred from the number of postage stamps sold, which during 
the past year was 151,000,000. 

The manufacture of glass ware in the vicinity of this city 
employs a capital of $1,500,000.—The sales of guns and pistols 
average $500,000 yearly. 

It is seen by the treasurer’s statement, that there are up- 
wards of $23,000,000 in the treasury. Of that sum, New York has 
$10,893,516 34, and Boston, $3,309,132 04; total, $14,202,68 38. 


—— The wages of pilots on the Missouri River are $800 per 
trip, which consumes from fourteen to twenty days. This price, 
however, includes an assistant. 


—— At the last meeting of the-Worcester Baptist Sabbath 
School convention, there were present more than 400 delegates, 
representing 23 schools having 226 teachers and 2018 scholars. 


—— Boston has nearly all the Chilian trade of the United 
States. Of the $2,467,000 imports into the United States, the last 
year, Boston had over $2,000,000. The imports of Chili are 
$18,000,000 ; exports, $17,000,000. 

— The imports of foreign goods at this port, one week last 

month, amounted to $588,732. ‘The imports for the same week, 
last year, were $914,496, which shows a decrease this year of 
$325,764. 
Lake Superior at its greatest length is 355 miles ; greatest 
breadth is 160 miles ; mean depth is 988 feet; elevation above the 
sea, 627 feet; area, 32,000 square miles. The Lake of Geneva 
lies 1126 feet above the level of the sea. 

—— Staffordshire, in England, is the great seat of the porce- 
lain and pottery manufactories. No less than 60,000 persons are 
employed in the works, and the annual value of the porcelain 
manufactured amounts to about $10,000,000, three-fourths of 
which are exported. 


From New York to the mouth of the San Juan River, the 
shortest route is 2403 miles ; length of transit, 137 miles; run from 
San Juan del Sur to San Francisco, 2964 miles ; total, 5504 miles 
statute. This makes the Nicaragua route shorter by 714 miles 
than the Panama route. 

—— There ate now 30 cars on the Cambridge Horse Railroad, 
and 220 horses used by the company; 190 trips are made daily, 
two horses carrying more by railroad than four could by omnibus. 
The number of miles run by the cars in their daily trips is no less 
than 1425; average number of daily passengers, 5500, 

—— The amount of treasure, and number of passengers, now 
yearly going over the isthmus by the Panama route is immense. 
At the present time the number of passengers amounts to 80,000, 
and the treasure to $81,000,000. ‘To these may be added the de 
mands of the Australia trade and travel, amounting to $44,000,000 
in treasure, and 53,000 passengers, and imports from England 
alone, of $73,000,000 per annum, 

—— The common schools of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia not 
being included, have an attendance of 531,726 pupils, the average 
cost of whose tuition, including buildings and everything, is 
62 1-2 cents per month, or $7 50 per year. Including Philadel- 
phia, the number of pupils is 586,748, and the total expenses for 
all the schools is $2,227,577. The average Pate of local taxation 
for school purposes iv five mills and five hundredths upon the 
dollar, or 50 1-2 cents on the hundred dollars, 
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Hasty Dowe.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but - 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work ‘be thus’ procured for each at TWO DOLLARS 4 year, 
pesides a gratis copy td the who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending uss line tothint effect. 


HBritorial Melange. 


A short time since $5000 worth of wines and liquors were 
shipped from Norfolk to one of the Virginia springs for the sum- 
mer watering. Hydropathic treatment would do the liquors 
good. — A new Baptist church is about to be erected in Man- 
chester, N. H., at a cost of $4000. —— Wool growing in Texas is 
becoming very extensive. A short time since, a lot was sent from 
the prairies in Texas to New Orleans, which for quality is repre- 
sented to be equal to the best Saxony imported. The “ Star 
State,” it is said, will in a few years furnish more wool than any 
of her sister States. There is a woman in the lunatic asylum 
at New York, who thinks that the Roman Catholics ars trying to 
build a cathedral in her stomach. —— How singular it is that peo- 
ple who were never alarmed that whiskey should poison men, de- 
nounce the poisoning of pigs with the grain from the distilleries, 
and think the law should punish the offence. ——A whale ap- 
peared in the harbor of Provincetown, during divine service on a 
recent Sunday. Regard for the day saved him from pursuit and 
capture. —— Miss Eliza Logan, the favorite actress—not only 
with Bostonians, but Wherever she has appeared—has met with 
most brilliant success during her engagement at Wallack’s Thea- 
tre, New York, attracting crowded houses each night for three 
weeks, at the most unpromising season of the year. —— The hands 
working on a single plantation in Tallahatchie county, Mississippi, 
killed sixty rattlesnakes during the month of June. —— Eighty 
slaves were liberated recently by Col. Thomas Hite and other 
philanthropic citizens of Jefferson county, Virginia. Col. Hite, as 
agent of the owners, accompanied them to Middleburg, Pa., 
where, with a present to each of $40 in money, and sufficient 
clothing, they were set at liberty. —— A negro slave called “Aunt 
Till,” died in St. Louis a short time since, at the reputed age of 
one hundred and thirty years. —— During the past year the total 
receipts of the Boston Music Hall amounted to $8976,56. The 
total expenses during the same period (including interest on the 
debt of $40,000) amounted to $7570,80—leaving a balance of 
$1405,76 to be credited to the new account. The property of 
the association is represented by 1011 shares, and a debt of 
$40,000. ——— Mr. Thalberg has returned to New York from his 
tour in the West. It is said that Strakosch, who managed the 
operation, has cleared $20,000.——In the Court of General Ses- 
sions in New York, a man named James Flynn, convicted of high- 
way robbery, though his victim had only fifty cents to dispose of, 
was sentenced by Judge Russell to twenty-nine years imprison- 
ment. The New York Times says the punishment, in view of 
the inereasing insecurity of the streets of that city, was none too 
severe. —— Mule meat and two plantains a day was the filibuster 
fare in Nicaragua; but the men were quite spunky, notwithstand- 
ing. —— Quartz mining in California is becoming more successful 
than ever. Recently, the “ Allison ranch” lead, owned by six 
men, is reported to have yielded $40,000 per week for three suc- 
cessive months, with sixteen men upon it. It ts now thought the 
gold yield of California will be larger the present year than it was 
any previous one. —— The Boston Courier says there is a dilemma 
in the court as to the proper mode of making a Jew swear. - Al- 
low us to suggest treading on his corns. —— Iron churches 70 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 20 feet high, capable of accommodating 
700 persons, and costing about $5000 each, have been erected, re- 
cently, in the neighborhood of London. They are lined with 
wood, which is covered with canvass, and papered. They can be 
taken down and moved to other localities if desired. —— The 

Watchman says that the expense of the singing in a church not a 
thousand miles from Boston, has been computed to be an average 
of one dollar for evéFy stanza sung. 


Secret Stanper.—Here are some excellent rules given by the 
lato Rev. Charles Simeon, which might be generally adopted and 
acted on with advantage :—The longer I live, the more I feel the 
‘mportance of adhering to the following rules, which I have laid 
own for myself in relation to such matters. Ist. To hear as lit- 
tle as possible what is to the prejudice of others. 2d. To believe 
nothing of the kind until I am substantially forced to it. 3d. Never 
'o drink into the spirit of one who circulates an ill yeport. 4th. 
Always to moderate, as far as I can, the unkindness Sich is ex- 
Pressed towards others. 5th. Always to believe that if the other 
— heard, a very different account would be given of the 
hatter, 

A rain Aporoay.—A western editor once apologized to his 
readers somewhat after this fashion: “We intended to have a 
death and @ marriage to publish this week, but a violent storm pre- 
‘ented the wedding ; and the doctor being taken sick himself, the 
patient recovered, and we are accordingly cheated out of both.” 


Canie.—Most persons have an idea that the 
‘ub-Atlantic telegraph cablo is a ponderous affair, while in fact its 
“neumference is exactly equal to that of a half dime. 


Woman.—Locke says: Women are like a kind of 
nines (Mrs. Partington says “camomiles”), who take a 
‘neture from the objects which surround them. 


Vecutation.—The recent hot weather has given a great im- 
Pulse to all kinds of growing crops. 


iaysive Gatherings. 


The shipments of gold Atlantieward, so far from falling off, are | 


increasing. 

Maurice Retsch, the celebrated German artist, has just died, at 
the age of 77 years. 

The lumber trade of Darien is estimated at 20,000,000 feet per 
annum. 

Verdi, the com , is said to be at work on a new opera for 
Mr. Lumley, the London manager. 

A person who expectorates in a car or omnibus, must not expect 
to rate as a gentleman elsewhere. 

The receipts of the American Colonization Society, for the past 
month, amounted to $5534. 


It is estimated that no less than 200 different species of cater- 
pillars feed upon the oak. 


About six thousand ounces of gold dust are sent to San Fran- 
ciseo weekly from the town of Shasta, Cal. 

The total a specie from Vera Cruz, in January, was 
$2,441,864; which $2,385,494 were in silver, and $55,370 in 
gold. 


The Creesus of Louisville, and indeed of Kentucky, is Ex- 
Secretary Guthrie, whose property, chiefly in lands, pays an annual 
tax of over $50,000. 

Mr. John Plumbe, the da jist, recently committed sui- 
cide at Dubuque, Iowa. Mr. Plumbe was about the first to intro- 
duce the daguerrean art in this country. 

Ward, who murdered his wife, cut her up, and burned her in 
pieces, went to the gallows wearing white kid gloves! This is 
the climax of cold-blooded dandyism. 

Dan King, Esq., died suddenly in Sheffield, Conn., in a fit 
brought on by the misconduct of his son, Dan W. King, who has 
been arrested for forgery. 


Three persons were burned to death, and three million dollars 
worth of property was destroyed, by the devastating fire on the 
12th ult., in Port au Prince. 


The proprietors of Blythe Island, Georgia, have accepted the 
government offer of $130,000 for the whole island. A navy yard 
is to be established there. 


Over the drop curtain of the theatre at Lexington, Kentucky, are 
these words: ‘“‘ The theatre has in every age exhibited the vice and 
folly of society, rather than created them.”’—Rev. Dr. Bellows. 


The fire at Albia, N. Y., by which 150 hands are thrown out of 
employment, and Mr. Rankins’s woolen mill burned, was caused 
by spontaneous combustion in a room where oil and rags were 
deposited. Loss $40,000; insured $30,000. 

In Cambridge, Maryland, the army worm is committing fearful 
ravages. After destroying the wheat and grass, having passed 
through cornfields without molesting them, the worms are now 
turning their attention to the corn. 


Arrangements have been perfected for running the Canadian 
line of steamers between es and Quebec weekly, instead of 
fortnightly. A contract is to immediately entered into for a 
number of new and more powerful steamers. 


In England there are supposed to be nearly a million female 
servants, of whom more than one hundred thousand are computed 
to be in London, and very excellent they are in their vocation— 
respectful, quiet and faithful. 

A clergyman of Chicago, as he was passing into church, a few 
Sundays since, was handed a note by the sexton, which he natu- 
rally supposed was designed to be read from the pulpit. On 
breaking the seal, the missive was found to be an invitation toa 
banquet on the opening of a hotel ! 

During the last moments of Winn, a Rochester printer, who 
lately died, he was heard to say, having relapsed into a semi-deli- 
rious state: “Iam on my last stickfull; I am coming to a para- 
graph, and I suppose I’ll have to wait for old death to put in the 
peri 

At Baltimore, a few days since, a young girl, while sitting in 
the parlor of her residence, reading, was burnt to death, by her 
clothes taking fire, from the explosion of an ethereal lamp. Her 
mother was badly burnt, in her attempt to extinguish the flames. 
The lamp was a glass one, and was cracked. 


We learn from the message of the mayor of St. Louis that the 
bonded debt of that city, on the first of April last, was $4,856,966. 
At the same time, there was due from the city to the different 
branches of service the further sum of $326,403, making the total 
indebtedness of the city $5,183,369. 

E. H. Porter, of Memphis, Tenn., has donated 10,000 acres of 
Arkansas land to the Presbyterian College at Danville, Ky. The 
gift is valued at $50,000. The donor had previously given 10,000 
acres of land in the same State to the Methodist Synodical Col- 
lege at La Grange, Tenn. 


The foundation of the largest cotton factory in the world has 
just been laid in Russia, on the island of Cronholm, in the river 

arova, between its two cataracts. It is in the form of a grand 
square, and will possess 1672 windows, 20,000 gas burners, and 
will employ 3000 workmen. 

The Liverpool Mercury states Mr. Douglas Jerrold did not die 
in poverty, as has been <a Shortly before death, he had 
insured his life for £2500 ; he was, besides, a saving man, and his 
widow, it is stated, will have an income of £600 a year; but this 
statement has been denied. 


There is a curious fact said to exist a few miles south of Green- 
castle, Putnam county, Ind., where there is a family of six, all 
having the same birthday. The father and mother are each thirty- 
five years old, the children respectively, fourteen, eleven, eight and 
five years old. ‘Their birthdays come on the 17th of May. 


Violin players in Vienna are commencing to use liquid colo- 
phonium for the bow, instead of solid resin. liquid is applied 
with a camel’s hair-brush, is said to last during one hundred hours’ 
playing, and neither to injure the strings of the instrument nor the 
how. The strings, it is affirmed, too, give outa clearer tone than 
when the solid resin is used. 

A New Ipswich correspondent of the Herald says that some 
young men of that village found in a | number of clams taken 
rom the trout brooks, four pearls, one of which was estimated to 
be worth $1000. Excitement ran high, and a messenger was 
des: to Boston, who returned with authentic information 
that the supposed $1000 pearl was really worth one dollar. 

According to the official , the Austrian Empire, in its 
extent so small, when com to the United States, contains 


16,800,000 » most of them of the merino breed ; 43,000 per- 
sons find a livelihood in tending them, and the y amount for 
the exported wool is put down at 25,000,000 , while the 
home consum for the woolen is estimated at 
8,000,000, of raw tnaterial. 


Foreign 3 tems. 


Austria is making further concessions to the Hungarians. 

The Switzerland national council has unanimously ratified the 
Neufchate! treaty. 

There are one hundred and nineteen Protestant missionaries in 
the islands of the Pacific. 

The original locomotive used in England twenty-two years ago, 
now stands very appropriately on a pedestal in front of the Dar- 
lington Railway station. 

Rumors are afloat that a conference of the potentates of the 
Italian states is to be held, including the pope, emperor of Aus- 
tria, king of Naples and others. 


In one of the London criminal courts, Rebecca Rice Hamilton 
has been sentenced to transportation for life, for sending letters to 
merchants and others, threatening to accuse them of infamous 
offences. 


The increase in the number of ee published in London 
alone since 1829 is very remarkable. In 1829 the number was 
18,000,000 ; in 1830, 20,000,000 ; in 1837, 22,000,000 ; and in 1857, 
42,000,000. 

Lord Orford writes that the pretended letter, by which he de- 
clines to preside over a Bible society meeting, is nothing but the 
second edition of an ancient hoax perpetrated on a London morn- 
ing paper. It has just begun its rounds in America. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Amirror is the only tolerated medium of reflection upon 
woman’s beauty, and it is the last that is discarded.—Chester field. 

.... There are many vices which do not deprive us of friends ; 
there are many virtues which prevent our having any.— Talleyrand 

.... Virtue is not to be pursued as one of the means to fame, 
but fame to be accepted as the only recompense which mortals can 
bestow on virtue.—Dr. Johnson. 


..-. To succeed in the world, it is much more necessary to 
possess the penetration to discern who is a fool, than to discover 
who is a clever man.—Talleyrand. 

.... Flowing water is at once a picture and music, which 
causes to flow at the same time from my brain, like a limpid and 
murmuring rivulet, sweet thoughts, charming reveries and melan- 
choly remembrances.—Alphonse Karr. 


.--. Hard, withering toil only can achieve a name; and long 
_— and months, and years must be passed in the chase of that 
bubble, reputation, which, when once grasped, breaks in your 
eager clutch into a hundred lesser bubbles, that soar above you 
still. — Mitchell. 

.... It is a poor centre of a man’s actions—himself. It is like 
earth, for that only stands fast upon its own centre; whereas all 
things that have affinity with the heavens move upon the centre of 
another, which they benefit. Extreme self-lovers will set a house 
on fire, if it were but to roast their eggs.—Lord Bacon. 


Joker's Budget. 


Should trowsers procured on credit be considered “ breeches of 
trust ?”” 

The man who attempted to look into the future had the door 
slammed in his face. 

A short time ago a man became so completely “wrapt in 
thought,” that he was tied up, labelled, and sent off on the first 
“ train of ideas.” 

The Montrose (Scotland) Review says the following is a true 
apy of a letter received by a schoolmaster in the neighborhood :-— 
“ Cur, as you are a man of noleg, I intend to enter your skull.” 

Housekeeper—W hat is the meaning of this venison steak on the 
butcher’s book, Bridget? I haven’t seen it on the table. Cook— 
Why, you see, ma’am, it wasn’t for the upper table at all; James 
can’t abare mutton, so I had to git a bit o’ venison for him. 


- An angry woman, in order to be revenged on her hushand, 
ripped the tick off the bed, and sent all the feathers afloat in the 
air, and then rushing to the balusters of the stairs, and breaking 
her arm upon them, she exclaimed, with insane energy, “ Now, 
you scoundrel, you must pay a surgeon!” 

An actor named Priest was playing at one of the principal 
theatres. Some one remarked at the Garrick Club that there 
were a great many men in the pit. ‘“ Probably clerks, who have 
taken Priest’s orders,” said Mr. Poole, one of the best punsters, as 
well as one of the cleverest comic satirists of the day. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after ¢leven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has become a “household word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

iy It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

i It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

1G It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Ita tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

{>> It is acknowled that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. : 

(G> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 


throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
10 “ 15 00 


Any person ey a antes subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


copy gratis. 

(G> One copy of Tar Fiac oF our Union, and one copy of Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for 34 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the 
lowest club rate. (7 Sample copies sent when 

Published every Saturday, by 


paper to his own address at the 
desired. 
M. M. BALLOU 
Street, 


Boston. 


No. 22 Winter 
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